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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, GATTI. 
Musical Director—Mr ArtHuR SuLLIVAN, Conductor—Mr ALFRED OXLLIER. 


VERY EVENING AT EIGHT.—The following artists 
will appear omg the week :—Mrs Osgood, Miss Merivale, and Miss Mary 
Davies, Mdme Patey, Miss Orridge, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Edward 
Lioyd, Mr McGuckin, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley; Mr Charles Hallé, the 
celebrated pianist ; Mr Howard Reynolds, The Orchestra consists of eighty-five 
performers, Leader—Mr A. Burnett. 
A Grand Selection from Bizet’s successful Opera, ‘‘OARMEN,” for Full 
Orchestra and Military Band. 
Monpay next, BEETHOVEN’s PASTORAL SYMPHONY (No. 6).—WeEDNEsS- 
DAY next, Classical night.—Fripay next, English night. 
Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d, to £4 4s, ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 2s.; Prome- 
nade, One ee Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the direction 
of Mr E. Hall. 


RoraL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patro of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 22, and 
terminate on SatuRDAY, Dec. 20. 
Candidates for admission (b nging music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, t. 20, at Eleven o'clock. iM 
ly order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Tenover Square. 


| ONDON CONSERVATOIRE 

Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Oottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
ory time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 

all, W. 





OF MUSIC.— 


PME ALICE BARTH will sing Bazrr’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” on Tuesday, Sept. 16th, and Friday, the 19th, at the 
Winter Gardens, Blackpool. 





TUNER WANTED. 
WASTED a thoroughly efficient PIANOFORTE TUNER, 


by an old-established house in the South of England, . from twenty-five 
“yy. Apply to Messrs KELty & Co,, 11, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, 
ndon, 


M® HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his friends and pupils that he has ReTruRNED to Town.— 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
REMOVAL. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA requests that all Communica- 


tions be forwarded to his New Residence, No. 5, STRANRAER PLACE, 
Maida Vale, W.—August 16, 1879. 


REMOVAL. 


Me LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 
63, New Bond Street, begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
pat your own Music, Circulars, Notices, &c., &c., with 
THE POLYGRAPH. 


+o and particulars upon application to EDEN FisHER & OCo., Stationers, 
50, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

















MIGNON. 
“ TNOWEST THOU THE LAND” (“CONNAIS TU LE 
PAYS”), sung by Miss Jutta Gay torp in the English version of 
AMBROISE THOMAS’s celebrated opera, Mignon, now mn J performed with great 
is 


success, by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. is published, price 4s. (English 
= eo OxeENFoRD), by Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, 
ndon, W. 





MIGNON. 


ODFREY’S admired WALTZ on Amsroise THomas’s 
beautiful Opera Mignon, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 





MME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.—The 
NEXT TERM commences on MonDAY, October 20. Particulars can be 
obtained of Messrs Ashbee & Holloway, 23, Spring Street, Hyde Park; of Mr 
Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and at Mdme Barmron-Doisys Residence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
ALFE’S new Ballad, sung by Mdme Gerster with great 


success at the Birmingham Musical Festival, is now published, and may be 
obtained, by order, from all Musicsellers in town and country; and from the 
Publishers, Durr & SrEwakT, 2, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
SS MARY DAVIES will sing Baxrs’s new Ballad, 
“MY LOVE FAR AWAY,” on Tuesday next, the 16th inst., at the 


Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre. This favourite ~~ Now Ready, 
inQand B flat. 28. net. Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


“THROUGH VALLEY, 0’ER MOUNTAINS.” 


i ISS CLARA SAMUELL and Mr H. SELIGMANN 
“ will sing BLAN@rINI’s admired Duet, ‘PER VALLI, PER BOSOHI” 
(“THROUGH VALLEY, O'ER MOUNTAINS ”), at Taunton, on the 18th 
inst, Published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“WAKE, LINDA, WAKE” (W. Guernsey), and F. Mariani’s 
“L'ULTIMO PENSIERO.” 
Me ERNEST WADMORE (barytone) will sing at the 
@ Margate Assembly Rooms, on the 15th and 18th inst., WELLINGTON 
UERNBEY 8 Serenade, ‘‘ WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” and F, Magranti’s admired 
Aria, “ L'ULTIMO PENSIERO,” 

















Just Published. 


“MHE FERNS VALSE,” by Lizzre Mazrxte (Stranraer), 
arranged for the Pianoferte by W. H. McDowaLt (Kirkcowan). London: 
Hopwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street, . 


NEW SERIES.—No. 14.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 


1. Toe Watcu-Tower: “The Want of Training for Actors;" “‘A Gain to 
Art;” “Benefit Performances.” 

2, PoRTRAIT: Mr FEcHTER as Hamlet, 

3. THe Rounp TABLE: “ Playwriting as it is,” by Perey Fitzgerald; ‘‘ The 
Duty of an Audience,” by Emily Faithful ; ‘‘ The Poetry of Acting,” by W. 
Davenport Adams; ‘‘ Sir Edward Mortimer,” by Frederick Hawkins ; * The 
Fracas at the Opera Comique,” by an Eye-Witness; ‘‘ Macready’s Werner,” 
by E. J. Goodman ; “‘ The Old Playgoer and the New,” by Macsycophant, 

4, PorTRAIT: Miss BLANCHE HENRI. 

5. Fevrtnieron: “‘ A Perfect Gentleman,” by George Manville Fenn. 

6. NOTES en f. 

1. AT ‘mae fray: In London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and 


M 3 
8. Echoes from the Green-room, 





London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0. 
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THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE CLASS SINGER'S A B 0, 6d, 


Lonpon: 
WEEKES & CO.; NOVELLO & OO.; 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
= manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuILLAUME 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest ; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADALLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


WHITTAKER & CO, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P, GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CraMPon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musieal Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Iaxacz Gresoxn’s popular Song (poetry 
by “‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), mm by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“NELL AND 1.” 
EW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 


by A. CoLLEs. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


ICORDI’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIC, and Music published in Italy. 

o'r aa 

» lil 0 

» £110 

» £080 











+» per Annum, 
--» per Half-year. 
+s per Quarter, 
vee ove nee one oe ++» per Month. 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 
“ AIDA.” 
Comite for Voice and Piano, Italian words ae ee 
0. do. do, Italian and English words 
Nyt WM geedi rose On, aS eee eee 
The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs, 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &c., 


e 4 
net 8 0 
» 8 0 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“‘O MUSIO SWEET” (CO. PiysutT1) aa ei 
AN ITALIAN SONG  (Do.) Sie ace) Gas 
“FAREWELL” (L.CARANIOLO) ..  ... ae 
“TL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L, CARANIOLO) ... ‘ - 
“SERA D'APRILE,” Italian(L.DEWEA)... ...0 os. sss tes 
“LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mefistofele, 
Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert Pr | 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Ital 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. . “ 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 





ORIENTAL SERENADE. 


Poetry by 
LE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE, 
Music by 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


‘*It is long since we have come across a prettier or more original song, bot) 
as regards the words, by Le Marquis de Leuville, and the music, by Isidore 
de Lara, than an ‘Oriental Serenade.’ A tenor, with a sympathetic voice of 
medium compass, will make a grand hit at a garden or water-party with this 
graceful love ditty.”— Graphic. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


“ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... ine ss a nee 
“EMOTION” (No, 5 of Characteristic Pieces) ... - eho vt ke 
““ ANIMATION” (No. 6 of Characteristic Pieces) 

« FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) .., nod 
‘RESIGNATION ” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

“ BELOVED” (No. 11 of Characteristic Pieces) . 

““ CONSOLATION ” (No. 19 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 





8s. 6d. 
4s, 0d, 
2s, 6d. 
4s, Od, 
2s. bd. 
3s, Od. 
2s. 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. 


(80NG.) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND steed of OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ce 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Priee 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


L* PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos.Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘‘ This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of _ benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 

















New Edition, Revised and Impenved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


bat | T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as by the Author in the Royal Pompe A of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonD & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri: — and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. ld in 
cons . and 2s. 9d., by all Okemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
¢ Colonies. a 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 
(1879). 
No, 3. 
“‘THE LYRE AND THE HARP.” 

Waiving the question of native versus foreign talent, there is no- 
thing to be said against the addition of M. Saint-Saéns to the list of 
those whom Birmingham delighteth to honour. The French musician 
is unquestionably a man of pretence, and, to some extent, a man of 
mark. Organist, pianist, composer, he has made himself famous in 
each capacity ; and when a man becomes famous he has a claim, if 
not to honour without trial, at least to the position of a candidate. 
Whether M. Saint-Saéns has been helped by adventitious circum- 
stances is, of course, a matter worth considering, and the conclusion 
must, I fear, be affirmative. In the first place, he presents the un- 
common spectacle of a Frenchman who, musically speaking, is a 
renegade, or who, at any rate, has permitted the newest theories of 
German art to influence the workings of his Gallic mind. This is a 

henomenon. I am far from saying that M. Saint-Saéns stands alone 
in his susceptibility to the teachings of the latest school, and need 
only mention Bizet and Gounod to show that he has had, and still 
has, companions. But, while other Frenchmen go only a little way 
towards the ultimatum of ‘‘ higher development,” M. Saint-Saéns 
presses forward and yet forward, heedless of quagmires, into more 
than one of which he has already floundered and been besmirched. 
There is no zeal like that of a pervert, and this Frenchman, having 

one over to new Germany, shows us how national élan can carry 
Fim in advance of less mobile exemplars. Solemn Herr Raff gives us 
a ponderous description of the death ride in Lenore; but sprightly 
M. Saint-Saéns easily outstrips him with a Danse Maccabre, and, 
mounted on the wooden horse of a xylophone, leaves him nowhere. 
A Frenchman of this sort is a rara avis—a bird of very strange 
plumage indeed, and a curious world gathers to look at him where- 
ever he may be on view. The peeuliesity of his work, moreover, 
attracts attention in a degree, it may be, exceeding that due to the 
measure of his genius. Had M. Saint-Saéns kept along the orthodox 
road, I doubt very much whether such a number of people as now 
would have lined the way to see him pass. In Wagner’s Opera and 
Drama there is a wonderful description of a ‘* melodious coach ” laden 
with the popular composers of the time, among them Meyerbeer, who 
occasionally meddled with the ‘‘ribbons” “in order by the zig-zag 
motion of the vehicle to attract the attention of the passers-by.” M. 
Saint-Saéns, who is not yet entitled to a coach, may be said to call 
for notice by an equally erratic handling of his bicycle. And so he 
is much talked of, and people are curious as to his doings, and many 
who think that everything new must be better than anything old are 
prepared to take him upon trust, while he, in turn, encouraged by a 
crowd of onlookers, performs such feats that even the elevation of 
the xylophone to the rank of an orchestral instrument seems of 
ordinary daring. But it may be that M. Saint-Saéns having, in the 
efflorescence of his youth, done strane things and gained renown, will 
settle himself to a more sober employment of undoubted talent. This 
he must certainly do, if a real artist, because in such a case there 
comes a time when the mind wakes up to realities, and detects the 
nature of phantoms. Some days ago a little boy chasing a butterfl 
fell into a river and was drowned. The danger is one from which 
men are free, 

The Lyre and the Harp certainly ranks among M. Saint-Saéns’ 
best works, and, being also his latest, encourages hope of its 
composer. Hardly could the result have been otherwise, assuming 
the musician’s susceptibility to a poetic theme of unusual beauty. 
Readers of Victor Hugo require no exposition of his charming poem 

La Lyre et la Harpe,” but it is needful, for the sake of those 
unfamiliar with the illustrious author, to explain his argument some- 
what in detail, The main idea of the work—that of opposite 
influences contending for the possession of a human soul—has 
appeared in many forms and been illustrated by every art. Poet, 
—- and musician have dealt with it in one or other of its 

rotean shapes, but that chosen by Victor Hugo is certainly the 
most beautiful of all. He supposes a gifted youth, himself a 
~ lying passive between the genius of Paganism on the one 
and and the genius of Christianity on the other, the first typified by 
a lyre, the second by aharp. The lyre begins in voluptuous strains. 

Sleep and rest,” it says, ‘‘the Muses have crowned thee.” But 
the harp interposes with a different strain: ‘‘Awake, child of 
misery, dreams are misleading thee. At thy door a suffering brother 
calls for help.” Then the lyre: ‘A radiant name and immortal 
memory belong to thee. Fear not the malevolent deities. They are 
harmless, for the poets created them.” And then the harp: 

Remember that in sorrow thy mother bore thee, and that God hath 
traced thy path to the tomb.” ‘‘Come away from the busy 
world,” once more urges the opposing voice. ‘“‘ Jupiter reigns, so 














rest thee amid the flowers and in coolest shades.”. Sternly responds 
the ae ‘*Go forth into the wicked world and tell them of an 
angry Judge; lift up thy voice above the city’s roar.” ‘‘ See,” 
cries the , again, “how Jove’s eagle flies through the air 
upon the lightnings, lord of life and death!” But the harp 
points to the Christian Dove, and when the lyre, in seductive 
accents, sings, ‘‘Give thyself up to love; follow thy every 
desire,” exclaims, ‘‘Cleave thou to one pure heart, and 

ye both on earth as angels exiled from heaven.” Yet again the - : 
‘The river of life flows onward to great darkness. Float, then, 
gaily on its surface ;” but the harp answers, ‘‘ Weep with those who 
weep, sustain thy brother in affliction, and keep the end in view.” 
All this the poet hears, and, waking from his lethargy, answers, 
though in trembling accents, to the echoes of the Pagan strain with 
ah of Carmel. A theme more suggestive in character or more 
exalted in its poetic beauty than this composer never chose, while 
never did musician find words that craved for union with his art 
more ardently than the sonorous verse of Victor Hugo. 

In setting the original poem to music the course of M. Saint-Saéns 
was clear. First of all, he had the easy task of broadly distinguish- 
ing between the musical representation of the sppposing forces, just 
as in T'annhduser it was a facile thing for Wagner to place the 
sensuous strains of the Venusberg against the gravity of the 
Pilgrims’ Hymn. Hence we have throughout an impressive con- 
trast; the serious tones of the organ representing the Christian 
influence, and a wild, fanciful passage for the orchestra—tremulous 
strings, with ‘‘excursions” for the wind obviously borrowed from 
Wagner—doing service for the contrary force. I cannot, however, 
wholly approve the choice which M. Saint-Saéns has made of repre- 
sentative themes, and I contrast them very unfavourably with those 
which Mendelssohn would have adopted under the same circum- 
stances. Both, as a matter of course, are displayed in the prelude, 
that for the organ being an unaccompanied melody in E flat minor, 
subsequently used for the first utterances of the harp, “‘ Eveille-toi, 
jeune homme, enfant de la misére.” In this there is no special 
character, and it resembles most of the other themes as regards a 
want of tuneful charm. The Pagan motive, besides being a plagiar- 
ism from T'annhduser, misrepresents the spirit of the faith with 
which it is here associated. Paganism was not all lewdness and 
riot, and the forms of it most likely to seduce a son of Apollo would 
be musically represented in fuller perfection by the chaste and 
graceful strains of the religious choruses in Gluck’s classical operas, 
or the more serious parts of Mendelssohn’s Antigone and Cdipus. 
Among the many sins which Wagner has to answer for is his 
characteristic representation of the atmosphere surrounding the 
Pagan deities. They were not in all things perfect, I admit, but, at 
the same time, the gods whom the mighty sages of the elder 
world revered are symbolized better by the Doric simplicity 
of Gluck than by the voluptuousness of his successor. It may be 
added that, when the Christian theme is repeated in the prelude, M. 
Saint-Saéns awards it contrapuntal treatment, and so far a more 
complete vraisemblance is secured ; but the counterpoint here, as 
elsewhere in the work, excites no very profound admiration. 
Indeed, it is of an elementary character, and could not possibly have 
been introduced for its own sake, oe for the sake of what else 
the keenest eyes fail to discern. e opening chorus, “ Fils 
d’Apollon,” is by no means without beauty, although the instru- 
mental introduction presents, for no apparent reason, the following 
dislocating sequence : G major, F minor, E flat, A flat minor, G flat 
major, then by enharmonic change F sharp major, and so on to the 
dominant of zh flat, in which key the voices enter. Why M. Saint- 
Saéns should thus make a round of visits on a lot of keys before 
deciding with which to dwell is one of the mysteries that ‘‘ higher 
development” so plentifully offers to a puzzled world. But when the 
voices enter there is a good deal to admire, the parts moving in simple 
massive harmony and the accompaniment having appropriate signifi- 
cance without obtrusiveness. e first utterances of the harp, 
‘‘ Eveille-toi,” set as a short solo, reproduces the contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the Christian theme, and may be dismissed without further 
remark ; but not so the succeeding chorus of the lyre, ‘‘Ton jeune 
Age est cher a la gloire.” Passing over some rudimentary counter- 
point, which any half-educated student would reco; as on his 
own level, it must be said this number is worthy of the classic faith. 
Its music may be poor, its character, at all events, is appropriate. 
The next number, ‘‘ Homme, une femme fut ta mére,” is allotted to 
contralto and bass soli, and made remarkable by a very curious 
alternation of an arpeggio chord of the sixth on B natural, with the 
dominant seventh chord of the key (E flat). In other respects it 
calls for little notice, the voice parts being singularly uninteresting. 
This, however, is one of the cases in which a mere trick, more 
curious than beautiful, serves the ingenious composer when he finds 
a resort to trickery useful. In the next number for soli and chorus, 
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“Chante, Jupiter régne,” the lyre becomes more impassioned, 
bringing forward its representative theme, and fluttering the orches- 
tra with rapid and suggestive passages. Here, again, M. Saint-Saéns 
is good enough to become contrapuntal, and when the bass voices 
announce a well-marked theme in C sharp minor, ‘‘ Les Immortels 
du couchant & ]’Aurore,” confiding listeners expect a set fugue, but 
the facetious author of the Danse Maccabre loves a sly joke as well 
as the open laughableness of skeleton antics, and the anticipated 
fugue, secundem artem, dies away, or, better, is swallowed up in an 
expansion of the movement with which the fugue has nothing to do. 
Of this it is only requisite to say, that a two-part episode, ‘‘ Venus 
embrasse Mars,” is Wagner in pinchbeck, pretty enough in its way, 
but very shallow. Let me add that the key is D major, and that 
the last few bars are taken up by tonic, and heard in alternation 
with the second inversion of the chord of C sharp major. Why, in 
the name of all that is shocking, why? The harp speaks next 
through a tenor solo and chorus, ‘‘O! Dieu par qui tout forfait 
s'expie.” Here M. Saint-Saéns appears to more advantage. The 
theme of the solo is a real tune, and the accompaniments musicianly, 
while the brief chorus has a breadth of style which commands 
instant approval. How our composer treats the reference to Jove's 
eagle may be imagined. There is strength in his setting of the 
lines upon the Christian dove, marred though it be by an absurd 
effort to imitate through a flute the cooing of the innocent bird. 
Why did not M. Saint-Saéns represent the scream of the eagle also, 
as Mendelssohn certainly has done in his ‘‘ Scotch” Symphony ? 
Neglect of this may well be resented by the Royal bird. The next 
number, devoted to Pagan love and arranged for soprano, contralto, 
and chorus of female voices, is altogether charming, though sim- 
plicity itself in point of construction, the voices moving for the most 
part in thirds and sixths. Nothing could better suit the subject, 
or so conclusively prove that the highest results in music are inde- 
pendent of elaborate means and phrenetic effort; but the next 
number for contralto and tenor soli, ‘‘L’Amour divin,” is perhaps 
even more beautiful, the charm lying in the orchestra rather than 
with the voices, True, M. Saint-Saéns here repeats himself a good 
deal, but not in excess of what his subject will bear. The principal 
orchestral phrase runs through the entire piece, while combined 
with it at intervals is another of the most graceful and pleasing 
character. 

This, beyond question, is true music, spontaneous and pure, like 
the waters that well up from a mountain spring, and its tirst audience 
were more than justified in bestowing warm applause. Yet another 
good number is the flag baritone solo, ‘‘Jouis, c’est au fleuve des 
ombres,” an appropriately careless, not to say reckless, strain, con- 
ceived in the spirit of ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” Violently contrasting with it comes the solemn quartet, 
“‘ Soutiens ton frére qui chancelle,” the last and victorious appeal of 
the harp to the young poet whom it would conquer to the side of 
truth. A certain severity marks this concerted piece, as though the 
composer sought to show that, when the balance is trembling, 
Christianity can afford to be most exacting. From it we pass to the 
Jnale, where the threads of the argument are, so to speak, gathered 
sp and the triumph of the purer faith is confirmed in solemn strains, 

ow tosumup. The value of M. Saint-Saéns’ work does not lie in 
the texture and quality of his music, which is often flimsy, albeit 
hiding its flimsiness under the cloak of a free and, to some extent, 
novel style. But 7’he Lyre and the Harp will command attention 
because it is essentially poetic—seeking first of all to offer music 
fitted to the words, and leaving the rest to fate. The music of this 
cantata is not the result of a desire to win popular applause at any 
cost, otherwise it would have been much more full than it is of cheap 
claptrap. M. Saint-Saéns has honestly striven to treat his theme as 

an artist should who is conscious of the dignity of his work and, 
though the result be not great, the obvious intention should secure 
substantial reward.—D. 7’. 


No, 4, 
Codu 


I have in previous letters commented at some length upon the 
general management and character of the festival, and have also 
indicated from day to day the financial result of the various per- 
formances. Now is the time, when all is over, to survey the entire 
field of operations, and mark the complete issue. I am sorry to see 
that, compared with the festivals immediately preceding, public 
support has been largely withheld, every performance save one 
showing a decrease more or less serious in the amount received from 
sale of tickets and by donations. Thus the falling off on Tuesday 
morning was £927 4s. 8d., some of which, however, was made up 
by an excess of £216 18s. in the evening. On Wednesday morning 
the comparative loss was £71 7s. 8d.; and in the evening of £262 3s. 
Thursday morning brought no change for the better, the receipts 








being £517 18s. 4d. less than at the corresponding performance in 
1876. while in the evening they fell off as much as £848 7s. On the 
last day matters scarcely improved, the amounts of 1876 not being 
reached in the morning by £474 15s. 7d., and in the evening by 
£623 17s. The total stands thus :—In 1876 the entire receipts were 
£15,160 10s, 3d., in 1879 £11,729 11s. showing a deficit of £3,430 11s, 
It should be observed here that the return of 1876 was itself a 
falling off from that of 1873, when the amount received was £16,097, 
and that the financial success of the festival has not been so small 
as now since 1861, when £11,453 was taken. Naturally those who 
are concerned for the welfare of this great institution are made 
anxious by the results thus shown, and, it may be, that the san- 
guine among them try to explain the present, and find encourage- 
ment for the future, by reference to temporary depression of 
trade. No doubt hard times have unfavourably influenced the 
festival, but there is a strong conviction in many quarters 
here that the result so much regretted is not entirely due to 
this cause. Local opinion, of course, has bits sy but the ques- 
tion is one which better admits of judgment by strangers who 
have watched for years—as many strangers can boast of doing—the 
rogress of the institution. To all such it must be clear that the 
irmingham Festival owes its renown, first of all, to enterprise, of 
which, in musical matters, our country has not an abundance, and 
next to the efficiency of its prem pan Had the managers in 
years past been content with efficient performances merely, they 
would have achieved comparatively little. But they were not satis- 
fied with the merely local interest at which the results of such a 
course would have stopped, and it was by producing a constant 
succession of new works from the pens of the best masters of the 
day that they secured for their Festival its present position. Nobody, 
I imagine, will deny this, since the fact is as plain as anything short 
of an axiomatic truth can be. What follows? Simply that the 
policy which has won renown should be pursued in order to retain 
it. The Birmingham Festival cannot afford to stand still, much less 
to retrace its ste It has created expectations which must be 
satisfied ; the alternative is disaster, and disaster in proportion to 
the degree of public disappointment. This alternative, as it seems 
to me, the present managers have been content to risk. If not, why 
the lack of enterprise which secured but one new work, by a composer 
who is certainly not in the front rank, and, for the rest, was satisfied to 
roduce Bruch’s Lay of the Bell and the converted opera Moses in 
gypt ? To all intents and purposes, the managers have not risen to 
the highest conception of their duty either in this respect or in regard 
to the character of programmes, which should on no account be filled, 
as those of the evening concerts were, by musical hodge-podge—a 
mess of porridge for which the hungriest Esau would not sell a goat- 
skin, much less his birthright. It needs no boldness to warn the 
managers that continued failure of this sort will ruin the Festival. 
Let them straightway get rid of the idea that increase of expenditure 
on the music means so much taken from the Hospital exchequer. 
As is the genuine attraction of the performances so will be the profit 
to the Charity. Indeed the latter would fare better if it were less 
considered ; and though it is not desirable to divorce the two things, 
it would be good for both if the Festival were managed primarily on 
its own account. Why the Festival Committee should be chosen 
from governors of the Charity is one of those things only — to 
understand by reference to an idea that the Charity stands first, an 
idea needing but little development beyond the point now reached in 
orderto ruin the greatest musical organization of its kind that England 
can boast.—D.7’. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Evenina, SEPTEMBER 4th :— 
Fantasia in the style of Bach, in F minor 
Romanza, “ Disperso il crin” ys 
Andante in A major (Posthumous work) 
Pastorale and Fugue... i = 
Scherzo for the Organ, in A minor 


Overture, Lurline i 


Saturpay AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 6th :— 


Bach, 
Gluck, 


Toccata with Pedal Solo ods a 

Hymn to Venus, “ Non sdegnare,” Alceste , <a 

Introduction and Fugue in D major, (Originally com- 
posed for the Orchestra) “és bes sss 

Andante from the Fourth Symphony 

Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique .. 

Overture to the operetta Romance 


Mozart. 
Haydn. 

A. Guilmant. 
H, Leslie. 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
( From the ** Times.” ) 
Hereford, September 8. 

The 156th meeting of the Three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester begins to-morrow with full choral service in the 
cathedral. These time-honoured celebrations, which have encoun- 
tered so many vicissitudes and overcome them all, seem now 
established on a firmer basis than at any preceding period of their 
history, a history interesting to everyone who holds the sincere 
conviction that music, one of the divinest gifts from above, is 
entitled—nay, bound, to perform its part as an accessory to religion 
—no small part, be it understood, but one of unquestionable signifi- 
cance. The subject, however, having been frequently and earnestly 
discussed, it would be difficult to invent a new argument in support 
of the decision arrived at by a large majority of really devout 
persons, strengthened in their belief by the consent and authority 
of so many distinguished members of the clerical persuasion, among 
them to be reckoned some of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
who can see no desecration of the sanctuary in the admission of 
such works as The Messiah, Israel in Egypt, The Passion of St 
Matthew, The Creation, St Paul, Elijah, The Hymn of Praise, Last 
Judgment, &c., provided always they are listened to with becoming 
attention, and are sung and played by the performers in that spirit 
of reverence which must have inspired the gifted composers while 
setting the sacred texts to their most exquisite and impressive music, 
We all remember the schism which, at Worcester, but four years 
ago, implied the necessary abandonment of the festivals, through a 
total change in the form they had time out of mind been accustomed 
to assume; nor can it be forgotten how Hereford and Gloucester 
protested, and how, by mutual concessions reflecting credit on 
either side, conscientious scruples were allayed, objections smoothed 
over, and the festival restored, Worcester herself, after three years 
for consideration, following the example of her long associated sister 
cathedral towns, That matter, however, was amply discussed with 
the war of opinion at its fiercest, and again when a wholesome con- 
ciliatory spirit, encouraged by friendly neutrals, and sustained by 
public opinion generally, had brought reason to the counsels of the 
antagonistic parties, and peace was declared on terms honourable 
alike to both. To say another word about the matter would be 
superfluous; to bestow another retrospective look upon the past 
would be impertinently curious. Let bygones be bygones. Enough 
that the Three Choirs are once more enabled to hold their annual 
meetings without the ominous foreboding, ‘‘ This will be the last,” 
which for so many anniversaries cast a shadow upon festival after 
festival, bright as the prospects may have appeared, and which, at 
Gloucester, in 1874, induced the late Dr Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
cathedral organist, on being told that no festival would be held at 
Worcester in the succeeding year, to substitute the ‘‘ Dead March” 
from Saul as final voluntary instead of the eagerly looked for ‘St 
Ann's” of J. S. Bach, which he used to play so superbly—a surprise, 
it need scarcely be added, no less unanticipated than inexplicable to 
those among the congregation who remained for the express purpose 
of listening to the performance of the justly-renowned musician, and 
were wholly unaware of the cause that had moved him to adopt the 
solemn march of Handel in place of the prelude and fugue of Bach, 
the one as remarkable for its unornate simplicity as the other for its 
complex structure and elaborate development, 

The programme of the week having been already referred to in the 
Times, a few comments will suffice in anticipation of the perform- 
ances as they successively occur, At the choral service to-morrow 
morning the 7’e Deum and Benedictus are Sir Herbert Oakeley’s 
in E flat, the anthem selected being 8, 8, Wesley’s ‘‘O Lord, thou 
art my God.” On Wednesday and the two following days, the 
morning services are to be held an hour earlier, at half-past eight 
vice half-past nine, the music chosen from the works of some of our 
best English composers for the Church, not the least important 
piece being the anthem, ‘‘O God! Thou hast cast us out,” by our 
truly great Purcell, with whose music, as the fine 7'e Deum in D 
major, which will be heard in the cathedral on Wednesday, 





is enough to prove, our illustrious acclimatized Saxon, George 
Frederick Handel, must have been more or less acquainted. 

The programme for the week, both as regards sacred performances 
in the cathedral and secular concerts at the Shire Hall, may be 
praised for its varied character and general interest. Though 
offering no absolute novelty to speak of, it is judiciously made out, 
and says much for the taste and knowledge of Mr Langdon 
Colborne, successor to the regretted Mr Townsend Smith, late 
organist of the cathedral, who for very many years, as conductor and 
honorary secretary, exhibited such zeal and ability in maintaining 
the credit and promoting the welfare of the festival. The same 
position, apart from that of secretary, voluntarily undertaken by the 
Rev Berkeley L. S. Stanhope, is now held by Mr. Colborne, as to 
whom there is reasonable hope that a worthy occupant has been 
appointed. At all events, Mr Colborne has begun well ; and though 
such a triumphant pecuniary result as that of three years past 
cannot, for evident reasons, be expected, a great deal has been done 
to insure at least an average success. That two mornings at the 
cathedral would be absorbed by Hlijah and The Messiah might have 
been taken for granted, These oratorios would seem to be indis- 
pensable at the meetings of the choirs, more especially the last. 

The programmes for Wednesday and Thursday, however, present 
attractions of their own which are likely to secure attention, On 
Wednesday, for instance, we are promised Purcell’s Ze Deum, to 
which allusion has already been made ; the first and second parts of 
J.°S. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, with the manifold beauties of 
which a large majority of amateurs of sacred music, and even warm 
admirers of the genius of the grand old Leipsic Cantor, are by no 
means too intimately conversant ; Handel’s popular overture to his 
first English oratorio, Esther, composed in 1720 for his mun‘ficent 
patron, the Duke of Chandos, who paid him £1,000 for it; and 
Spohr’s tuneful and harmonious setting of the 84th Psalm. In the 
evening, also at the cathedral, all Wednesday being devoted to 
sacred music, the programme comprises Mendelssohu’s setting of 
the 95th Psalm, ‘‘O come let us worship,” one of the most truly 
beautiful and devotional of that great composer’s contributions to 
the music of the Church ; his 55th Psalm, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” upon 
which panegyric has been exhausted since Jenny Lind first intro- 
duced it to this country ; and the Stabat Mater of Rossini, which 
seems, and no wonder, to win acceptance everywhere, On Thursday 
morning the oratorio is to be Dr Arthur Sullivan's Light ofthe World, 
produced with such well-reniembered success at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1873, the performance of which will be directed by the 
composer himself, who, by the way, when he has completed the 
much-talked of successor to H.M.S, Pinqgfore, mightfdo worse than 
busy himself with a second oratorio, The IJmperial Mass of 
Haydn, which is never heard with indifference, completes the 
programme, 

About the evening concerts it is unnecessary to say more than 
that two great symphonies are anuounced in the selections—the 
Eroica of Beethoven and the A minor (‘'Scotch”) of Mendelsohn, 
besides other instrumental pieces and a large quota of vocal musiv 
of interest, to the rendering of which all the leading singers, whose 
names have been already advertised, will lend their aid. A concert 
of chamber music, according to the custom adopted for some time 
at Hereford, brings the festival to a close. Rehearsals morning an:l 
evening have occupied the whole of to-day, The weathr at present 
can hardly be called propitious, and this, it need scarcely be sail, 
must exercise a considerable influence over the result uf the 
meeting. 





S.ptember 9. 

The full choral service with which the festival was ushered in this 
morning offered several points of interest in a musical sense. It wus 
not a grand display like that at Worcester a year ago, when for 
special reasons the opening service occupied the great r part of the 
day, an oratorio (The Creation), followed by The /iymn of Praise, 
being given in the evening. It was much briefer and on a much less 
comprehensive scale, Neither the festival orchestra nor the leading 
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solo singers had any share in it; so that the musical part of the 
ceremonial assumed somewhat less importance, the organ, performed 
upon by Mr C. H. Lloyd, Dr Wesley’s successor at Gloucester, being 
the sole accompanying instrument. Nevertheless, the service was 
eminently impressive, and perhaps suffered little, if at all, in the 
estimation of not a few among the congregation by its comparative 
brevity and the total absence of all display. Instead of lasting 
upwards of three hours, asat Worcester on the memorable occasion just 
referred to, it took up little more than an hour and a half. Against 
such music as there was, however, no objection could reasonably be 
urged. The 7’e Deum in E flat of Sir Herbert Oakeley, who fills the 
musical chair at Edinburgh University, forms part of a service, 
comprising 7'e Deum, Jubilate, Sanctus, Kyrie, Credo, Magnificat, 
and Nunc Dimittis, in use at several of our cathedral churches, where 
it is esteemed as a tuneful, smooth, and scholarly piece of writing. 
The Benedictus, also introduced this morning, was added very 
recently for St Paul’s Cathedral, where the service is also occasion- 
ally used. The anthem of DrS. S. Wesley, ‘‘O Lord, Thou art my 
God” (in the same key), is simply a masterpiece. The younger 
Wesley was, indeed, the worthy son of a worthy father, whom he 
rivalled both as organist and composer—which is saying as much as 
could possibly be said in his praise. The time has not yet come 
to know all he has done in the way of ecclesiastical music, or to 
estimate it at its proper value ; but come it must, and that, probably 
sooner than many are inclined to suspect. Though written expressly 
for cathedral choirs, with organ accompaniment, and, by the way, as 
none but a consummate organist could have written, it would have 
figured well, with orchestral adjuncts from the composer’s own pen, 
at any of the morning performances to come, and held its own, 
moreover, no matter what else in the programme might 
precede or follow it. The anthem is divided into five sections, a 
fitting analysis of which would demand a far larger amount of space 
than can be spared just now, however worthy the theme. 
After a soft organ prelude in E flat, a fine, broadly-planned, and 
well-developed double chorus, ‘‘O Lord, Thou art my God,” 
every phrase of which is distinguished by spontaneous melody 
(melody unsought), sustained by rich and varied harmony, 
opens the anthem with becoming impressiveness. Upon this follows 
a solo for bass voice, ‘For our heart shall rejoice in Him,” in B flat, 
the dominant of the tonal key, remarkable no less for the beauty of 
its organ accompaniment than for the appropriate rendering of the 
text and the rhythmical definition of its themes. No. 3 is a short 
double chorus, ‘‘ He will swallow death in victory,” which contains 
a very expressive passage on the words, ‘The Lord God will wipe 
tears from all faces,” and, beginning in the key of F, breaks off on 
that of D, leading into a so-denominated ‘‘ verse,” ‘*O Lord, Thou 
art my God,” chiefly in five-part vocal harmony, remarkable alike 
for its originality, the number of its closes on dominant and tonic 
endowing it with a certain quasi-monotonous quaintness. No. 5, a 
nobly worked out eight-part double chorus, ‘‘ And in that day it 
shall be said,” in the primary key (E flat), shows Dr. Wesley's 
mastery of contrapuntal device to palpable advantage, and makes a 
worthy climax to a work in every particular instance rising to the 
loftiness of its theme. Were it etiquette to speak in a critical tone 
about what forms part of an act of worship, some remarks might be 
offered with regard to the execution of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s music 
and that of Dr. Wesley, and to the fact that the latter, though by 
far the more difficult of the two, was given for the most part just as 
effectively by the members of the three choirs—the boys especially, 
whose young voices told with a wonderful ring and freshness in every 
part of the cathedral to which inquiring amateurs may from time to 
time have resorted in order to prove and verify. Some sympathy 


might also have been expressed for Mr C. H. Lloyd, who hada more ' 


than ordinarily trying ordeal to go through in playing the accom- 
paniments upon an instrument, the promised reconstruction of 
which, barring the showy exterior, much to the disappointment of 
those who expected its completion for the present festival occasion, 
and who look to the inside of an organ as of more importance than 
its outside case, remains still incomplete, 





About the remaining portion of the secvive it is unnecessary to 
speak in detail. It may be added, however, that the first lesson 
was read by the Rev. Dr Jebb, Canon in residence, and the second 
by no less a person than the Dean of Hereford. The Bishop, as a 
matter of course, pronounced the ‘‘ blessing.” The sermon was 
delivered by Canon Sidney Lidderdale Smith, who chose for his 
text Psalm 128—‘‘ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord ”— 
appending the four succeeding verses. In his discourse, which 
mainly dwelt upon the claims of the Charity in aid of thé widows and 
orphans of necessitous clergymen, the reverend gentleman touched 
upon a variety of topics, among which were the exalted mission and 
beneficent influence of music generally, the contemplated further 
restorations in the cathedral, and the undoubted necessity of making 
the festivals so far religious festivals as to associate them more or 
less closely with the predominant idea of worship. Nothing could 
have been more appropriate in the circumstances than what the 
preacher said, and the manner in which he said it. Not one dis- 
cordant note was sounded, and consequently not the most sensitive 
prejudice could find the smallest cause for protest. It was, in 
short, a festival sermon such as might have been preached without 
hesitation in the olden time, before the possibility, much less the 
probability, of open or even covert Dissent was suspected. Such 
Churchmen as Canon Sidney Smith are clearly made for the time in 
which we live—men of enlightened views, wholly impartial, men 
of culture and intelligence, fit to be arbitrators in any matter of 
dispute where stolid prejudice may otherwise usurp the place of 
reason. 

The collection after the morning service amounted ‘to £46, which, 
compared with 1876, showed a very considerable falling off, but no 
greater than circumstances had led everyone to anticipate. The 
attendance, too, was less in proportion. On the other hand, at the 
performance of Elijah to-day the attendance was only less by some 
forty than three years ago. Many account for this by the powerful 
attraction connected with the name of Mdme Albani, to whom the 
soprano music in the second part was assigned ; while others attri- 
bute it in equal degree to the oratorio, which, ever since its first 
production at one of the festivals of the choirs in 1848, a year after 
the composer's death, has been a universal favourite in all three 
cities. Be this as it may, the executionof Mendelssohn’s greatest sacred 
work, which speaks for itself now as eloquently as it has spoken for 
so many years past, and upon the merits of which it would be 
superfluous to dwell, was, on the whole, creditable to all concerned ; 
the new and naturally inexperienced conductor, Mr Langdon 
Colborne, depending wisely on the occasional indications of Mr 
Weist Hill, first violin in the orchestra, and a thoroughly experienced 
musician, as everyone knows. 

Into minute details there is no time to enter, nor are they called 
for. The event of paramount interest was, naturally, the first 
appearance of Mdme Albani after a year's retirement from public 
life. That the accomplished lady is in full possession of her excep- 
tional means every true amateur, which, in other words, is equivalent 
to every admirer of her beautiful voice and every one capable of 
appreciating her charming talent, will be pleased to hear. To name 
one piece alone, the great air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” with its vigorous 
and persuasive sequel, ‘‘ Be not afraid,” was delivered with a power 
and fervour of expression that left absolutely nothing to desire. The 
rest was to match, and Mdme Albani may thus be said to have re- 
entered with fresh promise on a career in which she has already won 
honours so richly merited, The whole of the music assigned to the 
Prophet was undertaken by Mr Santley, who has seldom acquitted 
himself with more distinction in a task which for many years he has 
accomplished with unrivalled ability. No vocalist we can remember 
since Staudigl, the original at Birmingham (1846), has sung the part 
so uniformly well, including, be it understood, not only the grave 
music, such as that in the contest with the priests of Baal, and the 
pathetic music exemplified in the air ‘It is enough,” but the music 
where florid execution is demanded, such as the declamatory outburst, 
“Is not His word like a fire?” The other leading singers in Elijah 
were Miss Anna Williams, soprano; Mdmes Enriquez and Patey, 
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who divided the contralto parts ; Messrs Barton McGuckin and W. 
H. Cummings, who shared the tenor music—artists to name whom 
is sufficient. The collection at the doors of the cathedral, after the 
performance of Elijah, amounted to £563 6s. 4d., another very con- 
siderable falling off when compared with that at the festival of 1876. 
The first miscellaneous concert in the Shire Hall, last night, was by 
no means so fully attended as could be wished. Whether the 
absence of Mdme Albani’s name from the programme had anything 
to do with it is, at least, a matter for speculation, and suggests a 
lesson worth considering. The programme was, at any rate, varied 
and attractive enough to fill the hall in more propitious times. 





September 10th. 

To-day in the cathedral we had another grand, healthy, and 
vigorous specimen of English music, derived from the fountain head. 
Those who had the advantage of listening to the late Dr Wesley's 
magnificent anthem, *©O Lord, Thou art my God,” at yesterday’s 
choral service, and were similarly privileged this morning, when 
Henry Purcell’s Te Deum laudamus (why not also the Jubilate Deo ?) 
was performed, might imagine, not unreasonably, that the Hereford 
authorities were bent on administering an indirect reproof to their 
great Warwickshire neighbours. This may or may not be the case, 
but a mere glance at their programme suffices to show that in the 
process of eonstructing it they bore in mind the undoubted claims 
of English art and English artists; whereas at the Birmingham 
Festival these were altogether disregarded. Between the anthem of 
Wesley and the 7’e Deum of Purcell there is a lapse of something 
more than a century and a half, the 7’e Deum having been composed, 
in celebration of St Cecilia’s day, a year before Purcell’s death (1694, 
at thirty-seven years of age) ; so that it may be almost accepted as 
his ‘‘ Swan’s Song.” The possession of two such compositions would 
alone authorize the land of their birth to claim a position among art- 
countries. The 7’e Deum, if an unequal work, is certainly a great 
one, It is, moreover, everywhere strikingly original, both in the 
solo parts and in the choruses. ‘‘In the accent, passion, and 
expression of English words,” says Dr Burney, ‘‘ the music of Pur- 
cell is sometimes, to my feelings, as superior to Handel's as an 
original poem to a translation.” Few, however, will be inclined to 
accept this verdict of the erudite and laborious musical historian ; 
for, although Handel occasionally accentuated English words in a 
quaint and unaccustomed manner—as, for instance, ‘‘ Who is the 
King of glory” (Messiah), and ‘Thy right hand, O Lord, has be- 
come glorious in power” (/srael in Hyypt)—no greater master of 
setting words to music could easily be named. Had Purcell been in 
the habit of visiting foreign countries during the too short span of 
his too short existence (he died at nearly the same age as Mozart and 
Mendelssohn), hemight have gathered much information, and adopted, 
with tolerably good results, many ideas from abroad; but then we 
should scarcely have enjoyed the pure ‘‘ home article” which he has 
bequeathed to us, and which proclaims him the legitimate father of 
English musicians, That, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, Purcell raised music from the torpid state in which for 
many long years it had languished is universally admitted, At the 
same time, his compositions for the Church clearly prove that he 
did not forget to profit by the example of Bird, Tallis, Orlando 
Gibbons, and other learned countrymen, his precursors, as also that 
Italian masters like Alessandro Stradella, Giacomo Carissimi, and 
even Palestrina (Carissimi in particular), with some of whose finest 
productions he was indifferently well acquainted, influenced, if not 
to a certain degree controlled, his individual mode of thought. The 
eight-part anthem, ‘‘O Lord of Hosts,” has, to quote a single 
instance, been put forward by excellent authorities as a sign of the 
influence exercised by Palestrina. Some of Purcell’s more reticent 
admirers affirm that, though in his way a master of counterpoint, he 
frequently, while striving after new progressions, violated the 
canonic laws of harmony, Nevertheless, it was in such daring 


strokes that he declared his genius as indisputably as in anything 
else he achieved, Purcell, in fact, was, with regard to English Art, 
inventor of the dramatic and expressive in music, The innovations 





he made served afterwards as beacons to light the way towards 
future progress and to carry out notions of a wider and more inde- 
pendent field than he himself lived long enough to explore and 
cultivate. As he died in 1694, just ten years after Bach, and eleven 
years after Handel was born, he could have learned nothing from 
them, although Handel, that cosmopolitan giant, who, abundant as 
were his own resources, never scrupled to — to himself as 
expediency might suggest the resources of others, and who turned 
whatsoever he touched into gold, refined and purified, knew a great 
deal of Purcell. Perhaps no fairer test of Purcell’s genius as a 
writer of music for the Church could be effered than the St Cecilia 
Te Deum which began to-day’s performance in the Cathedral. It 
presents him under the various aspects of melodist, harmonist, con- 
trapuntist, and last, not least, one of the early pioneers in the art of 
modulation, to which all the music that came after his time is so 
supremely indebted, and wanting which the art, exclusively limited 
to pedantic restrictions, for ever, ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,” must 
eventually have come to a standstill. 

The presentation of such a work would alone have conferred a 
certain dignity on the festival programme. especially enhanced as it 
was by a performance which left but rare points open to adverse 
criticism. The additional orchestral accompaniments supplied in 
1755 by Dr Boyce, also one of our most highly esteemed composers 
for the Church, were used, and, indeed, it would be unadvisable 
ever henceforth to dispense with them. The solo vocalists, chiefly 
occupied in duets, trios, &c., were Misses Thursby and De Fon- 
blanque, Mdme Enriquez, Messrs W. H. Cummings and Thurley 
Beale, who all acquitted themselves like artists familiar with the 
tasks they had undertaken, The two duets for soprano voices were 
remarkably well given by Misses Thursby and De Fonblanque ; the 
trio for contralto, tenor, and bass being not less satisfactorily 
rendered by Mdme Enriquez, Messrs Cummings and Thurley Beale ; 
and the tenor air, ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without 
sin,” one of the most beautiful and inspired pieces in the work, 
being sung with truly devotional expression by that genuine artist, 
Mr Cummings, who 1s always at home in music of this exceptional 
character, with which, by the way, he has long been intimately 
familiar. The choruses were uniformly effective, and from begin- 
ning to end the 7’e Deum of our great English composer made a deep 
impression, 

The first and second of the six 
Christmas Oratorio of John Sebastian 
now most eager and enthusiastic divers into the past, not so much 
laudatores temporia acti as lovers of all that time has brought forth 
of beautiful and pure and becoming—as well known among us as 
the S¢ Matthew Passion is and the St John Passion ought to become, 
came next in the order of the programme, That Hach’s music 
excited more or less intense interest may easily be imagined, but it 
certainly did not efface the impression which had been produced by 
our own Purcell. That only two out of six parts should be given 
was, of course, to be regretted, but those contain some of the most 
striking passages. The five chorals, devotional tunes of the people, 
harmonized in a manner which (see St Paul, &c.) Mendelssohn loved so 
well, and the superlatively and and exhilarating chorus, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest,” all, let it be added, wonderfully well 
executed, would alone have sufficed to recommend the selection, 
Among the solos, too, ‘* Prepare thyself, Zion,” and ‘‘Sleep, my 
beloved ” (Mdme Patey), ‘‘ Lord Almighty” (Mr Santley), (trumpet 
obbligato, Mr T, Harper), and ‘‘ Haste, ye Shepherds” (Mr Cums 
mings), (flute obbligato, Mr O. Svensden), all given most admirably, 
added materially to the general attraction. Thus Bach’s music was 
thrice welcome. At the present time, when revivals from the past 
may be looked upon as antidotes to the many vagaries and derelic- 
tions of the present, it can never fail to be, Besides, in any cir- 
cumstances, the Christmas Oratorio is a masterpiece of genius and 
learning, and as such must always command attention and respect, 
The unusually rich morning programme was brought to a conclusion 
with Spohr’s charming, melodious, and expressive setting of the 
84th Psalm, ‘‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings,” the solo parts in 
which were sustained by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Enriquez, 
Messrs McGuckin and Thurley Beale, and a selection from Mozart’s 
Litany in B flat, including the one chorus, '‘Pignus Futur,” and 
Handel’s ‘‘ Zadok the Priest.” The attendance to-day only reached 
702, more than 500 less than on the Wednesday of last festival, 
while the collection for the Charity, £79 14s. 5d., also fell short of 
that in 1876 by nearly £50, There was no secular concert to-night, 
but, as compensation, a performance of sacred music was given in 
the cathedral. including two of Mendelssohn's Psalms and the Stabas 
Mater of Rossini. Special reference to the evening performances 
must, however, be reserved, as there is much to say about them, 
The oratorio to-morrow is to be The Light of the World, and its com: 
poser, Mr Arthur Sullivan, who is to conduct it, has arrived, 
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Musical World Ballads, 


(By our Special Cockney.) 
Another Ballud ob Richard Wugginer. 


Ov 'err Richard Wagginer’s spec at the ‘all 

& wot, throo a Peeler, did 2 me befall, 

t sang in sveet numbers a long viles ago 

—O Mary! dear ’ousemade! O hangwish! O wo! 
Reel hangwish & wo! 


For, don’t u remember, ven Wagginer vent ’ome 
A-svearing that no more 2 Hingland ’e’d rome, 
’E left ’is pore haygent, as ’op’d 2 b rich 
Vith honly a bob or a tanner or sich! 

Say a tanner or sich. 


O Mary, my deer vun, tho’ for me u did pine, 

Himpecunius Bridle wos not in wre line, 

§ so 2 Bayroot u return’d strate avay 

—t thote my poor ’artstrings wos a crackin’ that day. 
Truly, crackin’ that day. 


§ t moon'd, § i moped, § vent fast 2 the d, 
& hall becos Mary wos hover the c, 
Till vun day a gent from the Hunited States 
’E kums §& considerably halters our fates. 
Kvite halters our fates. 


“ Mi, stranger, look ’ere now,” the gent ses, ses’e 

“¢ runs a Revoo’cross in Pensilvanee, 

§ hif u can git hout ov Wagginer a harticle 

For wre cost § w’re charge t don’t keer a particle, 
Not even a particle.” 


Ses 1 2 that gent—vich ‘is name it wos Budye— 
“Ov err Richard Wagginer kvite vell i can judge, 
§ a dangerous kove ’e is 2 approach, 
i'm afeerd on yer pocket my fee vil encroach, 

Jest a leetle encroach,” 


“ Tarnashun § snakes,” that gent ’e kry'd hout, 

“ D'ye meen my proposal 2 go for 2 scout ?” 

Ses i“ Mister Budge, ¢ haint kvite so foolish, 

Tho’ Wagginer is rum, and inklin’d 2 b moolish, 
Decidedly moolish.” 


At Bayroot vunce more then, in doo corse, be'old me, 

A longin’ for Somebody's harms 2 enfold me. 

Soon at Wagginer’s willar t rings § i nocks, 

Till Somebody skreem'd, “Bless the man, v aint stocks, 
Not evactually stocks.” 


But ven Mary sor me—A vell, never mind, 

It wasn't for kisses i left Hingland behind ; 

“Now, Mary, my deer, i must ¢ that hold Wagginer ;” 

But Mary kry'd hout, u'd ‘ave thote i was scraggin’ ’er, 
A throttlin’ § scraggin’ 'er ! 


“Wot, ¢ Mister W.! Ono, that u mus'n't, 
Ven 2 henter ’is presence even i scarcely dussn't ; 
’ts temper is horful—O Goodness be marciful, 
Along ov the cash vich is vanted for ‘ Parsifal,’ 
Badly vanted for ‘ Parsifal.’” 





“ O rubbidge,” t ses 2’er, “ Mary, my booty, 

t’m 'ere for 2 do a himperious dooty, 

Vich an Amerikin gent, vith plenty ov dollars, 

Vill pay ’andsome 2 me tf R. Wagginer é collars, 
Persvasively collars.” 


Next minit a tate-a-tate Wagginer § t’ad, 

Leastvays, the Missts, bein’ there, made a triad, 

& i ses, “ Sir,” ¢ ses, “ this United States hedditur 

’Tvood be vell, Mum, if ov’im Mr W. wos credditur, 
Werry much ov a credditur.” 


Ses the Missis, “Jest 30,” and then Wagginer spoke, 

“ If Providence aint in this game, i'm a moke ! 

I don’t meen 2 rite more for Jarmuns § sich, 

The beggars r blind, & vill roll in the ditch, 
Preferrin’ the ditch.” 


“Like another Apossul, ven the Jews voodn't ear ’im, 
Ov me they shall say, ‘ The Gentiles drew near ’im ;’ 
I'll preech 2 the people ov Pensilvanee, 
For they're rich as a Begum or Hinjun Ranee, 

Yes, a Heestern Ranee ! 


“ So, tell this United States gent, ’tis no fable 
(Purwided 2 pay ’e’s both villing & hable) 
That i, Richard Wagginer consent 2 adorn 
‘is pages vith kollums ov ’atred § scorn, 
Rank ’atred § scorn, 


“Ul throw mud at Mendelshun—polite § vell dress’d, 

& larf at pore Schooman—a bungler confest ; 

Arter 3-'atted Meyerbeer ‘ Hold Clo’ ill shout, 

Vile that nobody's grate but myself i'll make hout, 
Kvite truly make hout. 


“ §& vont it b grand, 2 persvade a noo Jarmany 
That the moosici makes ts the honly true ’armony ! 
The hold ’un gits more & more deff 2 my charms, 
The young ’un, 2 soothe me, vill hopen 'er harms, 
Vide hopen ‘er harms.” 


“ All rite,” «ses, “ Guv’nor, do jest as u pleeze, 
The stronger u makes it the more they vill sneeze ; 
This Amerikin gen'l’man don't keer a rap, 
’e runs the Revoo, § u fits the cap. 

U fits the fool's cap.” 


O Lord, ’ow ¢ larfed in the kitching vith Mary, 

& ov kisses, depend on’t, v neither wos chary. 

“*Ooray,” t ses, “deer vun, at last i’ve struck hile, 

Tapp'd the Guv'nor’s conseet, vich never vill spile, 
Can't possibly spile.” 


On Wagginer’s ritings t’ve got a commisshun, 

The Revoo it runs vell, § i’m in a posishun 

2 marry my Mary vithout more delay, 

“O bless that R. Wagginer’s conseet ” i do say, 
Most fervent do say. 
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NOTICE. 


Owing to pressure on our space, ‘‘ Notes upon Notes” and other 
articles are unavoidably left over till next issue. 
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Rocturn.* 
(To Dishley Peters, Esq.) 


Some flower, surely, must have fallen away 

From Heaven’s glorious banks; and now, along 
The great calm, dumb, dark sea, fading forlorn, 
It drifts. How beautiful! gleams slowly stray 
In its dim shape, and through the blossoms torn, 
A soft, in‘ense, white light is rippling into song. 
Tis like a pale girl sleeping ere she dies. 

There is a strange look all at once: and first 
Her lips are faintly parted in a smile ; 

The strangeness rises higher, her wide eyes 
Wonder divinely then ; a little while, 

And with high loveliness the frail thing seems to burst. 





Only a little while, and then she’s dead, 

| The soul sublimely bright and quiet has past 
Upward, but leaving as it floated free 

A something lingering upon that head, 

That endless hair; and still she’s lonely. See! 

The moon has broken, beaming from its cloud at last. 


Polkaw. 


| 
| 
| 





* Copyright. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


IR,—How often do we hear from the lips of those who 
have resided there, if even for only the duration of a 
Cook’s personally conducted tour: “ They do these things 
better in France.” I do not deny altogether the truth of the 
dictum. I am free to confess that the French may, as far 
as regards individuals who prefer light dishes to more solid 
food, excel us in cookery ; that they possess greater taste in 
the dressma ker’s art, though Worth, its greatest pro- 
fessor among them, first saw the light on this side the Channel ; 
and that they produce better brandy, no offence to our much- 
respected Brett. Still there are many things in which I am 
heretical enough to think we should not repose implicit faith 
in the assertion at the commencement of my letter. To select 
one instance: “the French Government, whether a Bourbon 
of the older branch with the white flag, or a Citizen King 
with the tricolour, sit upon the throne, whether an Emperor 
or a President be in the ascendant, has a love for excessive 
interference in matters which, according to our insular notions, 
it might well leave alone. It must have its paternal finger 
in every pie. Under these circumstances, it of course busies 
itself with the theatres, not confining supervision, however, 
like our Lord Chamberlain, to ordering that the dresses 
shall be of a certain length ; that extra doors (mostly locked, 
by the way, when it is necessary to open them) shall be pro- 
vided in case of fire, and that no chairs (which still flourish 
in the old forbidden locality) shall obstruct the entrance to 
the stalls, but descending into details for which our own high 
and overworked functionary has no taste or leisure. 
An illustration of this has just occurred in Paris, Like 





the Londoners, the inhabitants of the French capital, or a 
considerable number of them, have glided into the habit of not 
dining at so early an hour as formerly. One consequence is 
that those among them who are fond of the stage, especially 
such as frequent the stalls and other high priced places, reach 
the theatre late, the curtain frequently going up to a beggarly 
account of empty boxes and long, melancholy rows of un- 
occupied benches. ‘The managers were in an unenviable 
position, because, however late the hour at which it might 
begin, the performance, like our public-houses, had to close 
exactly at midnight, an arrangement obnoxious to French 
audiences, who are partial to obtaining the full value of the 
money they pay at the doors—or of the orders which admit 
them without the necessity of their going through that pro- 
cess. Such was the state of affairs a short time since. 
When, in Sheridan’s Critic, the action appears to have 
reached a hopeless dead lock, and the personages, unable to 
advance, or recede, are in a most perplexing position, the 
mysterious Beefeater appears, and, commanding them all, in 
the Queen’s name, to drop their daggers, puts an end, as 
though by magic, to their embarrassment. A similar Deus ex 
machind, in the shape of the Prefect of Police, has come to 
the aid of the sorely tried Parisian managers. 

This potentate has recently issued an important decree, 
signed, in right royal or imperial style, ANpRrIEUx, and start- 
ing with “ We, Deputy and Prefect of Police,” as though the 
writer possessed the right of a reigning sovereign or a news- 
paper editor to the plural of the personal pronoun. After 
enumerating the various reasons which have induced him to 
take the step he has taken, he winds up by saying that hence- 
forth the time at which theatrical performances must conclude in 
Paris will beextended by—half-an-hour. Parturivit Preefectus, 
&c. I must, also,state that, on the occasion of benefits and other 
exceptional performances, the theatres may, by especial 
permission, be kept open still later. The managers, trained 
to be guided, ruled, and—when possible—subventioned, by 
the powers that be, will show themselves, doubtless, duly 
grateful for the small mercy vouchsafed to them, but certain 
leading writers on the press take an altogether different view 
of the matter and boldly attack the Prefect for the concession 
he has made. Among these daring individuals figures 
conspicuously M. Jules Prével of the Figaro. “Is it 
possible!” he exclaims. ‘If M. Andrieux has taken this 
step to relieve managers whose first nights finish after mid- 
night, from the necessity of paying double for the guard, we 
will not find fault with a decision calculated to lighten their 
expenses. But, if the permission is general and applicable to 
ordinary performances, we cry: Stop! in the name of the 
health of a large number of persons who live by the theatre, 
and even in the name of the spectators themselves.” M. 
Prével is backed up by another well-known critic, M. H. 
Moreno, who, equally anxious about the audiences, displays, 
moreover, profound solicitude lest the recent decree should 
materially diminish their attendance and, what is worse, 
exercise a pernicious influence on music and literature. 
What he particularly dreads is that the privilege now 
accorded to managers may eventually give rise to grand operas 
in six acts and fifteen tableauw! Did I share his belief in 
the possibility of anything so indescribably terrible, I should 
protest as energetically as he does. But I do not take such a 
gloomy view of things. So far from holding that the Prefect 
was wrong, I entertain a precisely opposite opinion. Nay, I 
believe that managers should be perfectly free to keep their 
theatres open as late as they choose, and that the fussy 
meddling of Prefects and other officials with managerial 
liberty is one of the things which “they do not do better in 
France,” X, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. : 
Tue following composers died in September :—Jean Philippe 
Rameau, the 12th, 1764; Philip Emmanuel Bach, the 14th, 1788; 
Pierre Marie Francois Baillot, the 15th, 1842; Francesco Pollini, 
the 17th, 1846; Vincenzo Bellini, the 23rd, 1835; and André 
Grétry, the 24th, 1813. 


Mptitr Dyna Beumer sang “Ah! fors’ e lui,” from La 
Traviata, and Venzano’s “ Ah, che assorta,” and was re-called after 
each. Her fresh, highly-trained voice, though not one of the 
most powerful, would fit her for operatic singing and makes her a 
valuable addition to the list of our sopranos.—Daily News. 

———Q —— 
HIGH JINKS AT PONTRESINA. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Fancy! I, who reside at Coire—Coir, if you please, or Ciir (so 
long as it is not “ Choir ”)—have heard something to my advan- 
tage. On Saturdays and Mondays I take my habitual constitutionals 
—two walks, one over the Albola pass and back, the other over 
the Julier pass and back. I stop for half an hour at Pontresina 
and St Moritz, indiscriminately. Not long since, arriving at 
Pontresina, I encountered Edmund Atlas, and with him ascended 
the same “Pic” which, some nine years past, I did not ascend 
with Campbell Clarke. I then walked back to Ciir (Coir, or Coire). 
On Wednesday, Aug. 27, I strode over the Albola in a tempest. 
One sheet of lightning—one singularly outspread sheet, followed 
by one clap of thunder, accompanied me all along. There was, 
moreover (strange enough), incessant snow, with hailstones bigger 
than the eggs of ostriches. I swallowed one of these stones, at 
the cabin on the brow of mid-hill, from which brow the wind 
drove me, athwartwise, into the Hotel Krone: Pontresina. I 
asked immediately for a bottle of Neufchatel, red-sparkling, when 
the Oberkellner brought me, instead of Neufchatel, a bill. I said, 
mildly—‘ Oberkellner, give me the wine, and I will pay the bill.” 
“It’s a playbill”—he replied— Cox and Box, Herren Burnand 
and Sullivan, famose nach London. Ich bitte sie, ein Franc.” I 
paid the franc, got the wine, quaffed it off at a draught, and was 
about to walk back, by the Julier, to Coir (Ciir or Coire), when 
my left and better eye fell on the bill. I read eagerly :— 

“Thursday, August 28th, 1879, at half-past eight, an entertain- | 
ment, in aid of the Pontresina English Church Building Fund, given 
by the following visitors to Pontresina— | 

“ Mrs Bancroft, Mr Bancroft, Mr Barnby, Mr Arthur | 
Cecil, Mr Otto Goldschmidt, Mrs Palmer, Mrs St Aubyn, | 
Mr Arthur Sullivan. 

| 


“ Programme—price One Franc (to pay the incidental expenses),” 





Forgetting to settle for the Neufchatel, I left hastily, crossed 
the Julier pass, in a still worse tempest, lightning more flashy, 
thunder more terrific, hailstones bigger, snow thicker, road 
slipperier, no cabin on hill, and altogether uncomfortabler. 
Reached Ciircoircoire at 3 a.m., drank two Neufchatels at a gulp, 
dried myself in the blankets, and slept soundly. I dreamed a 
dream—not that I had been drinking too much, but that I had 
been walking too much. I saw Thaddeus Egg on the top of 
Helvellyn, looking, as it were, an immeasurably non-substantial 
phantom. “ Egg !”—I shouted—“ Greyhound, Hereford!” The 
phantom vanished into hairy (I was dreaming) space; I sud- 
denly awoke, suddenly breakfasted, suddenly crossed the Albola, 
suddenly reached Pontresina, suddenly called for “Oberkellner,” 
and suddenly paid my account, asking suddenly for a Zimmer. I 
got the Zimmer, went to bed, slept till 8 p.m., called for a bill of 
the play (I had left mine at Coireciircoir), and read as under :— 





“PROGRAMME. 
“Part I. 

‘* Overture, & 4 mains, Hebrides (Mendelssohn)—Mr Otto Gold- 
schmidt and Mr Arthur Sullivan; Song ‘Let me dream again’ (Arthur 
Sullivan)}—Mrs Palmer; Reading, ‘ The Demon Ship’ (Tom Hood) — 
Mr Bancroft; Song, ‘Er der herrlichste von Allen’ (Schumann)— 
Mrs St Aubyn ; Readings, ‘The May Queen’ (Tennyson), and ‘Major 
Namby’ (Wilkie Collins)—Mrs Bancroft, 

“An interval of five minutes.” 














“ A concert! By Jove! I'll go back to the Coirecoirciir. What, 
after the ‘ Hebrides,’ do I care for the ‘ Dream,’ the ‘ Demon,’ the 
‘von Allen,’ the ‘ May,’ or the ‘ Major’?” The added words, “ An 
interval of five minutes,” however, caught my attention, and, 
turning over a new leaf, I found the subjoined :— 





Part II, 
The Musical Triumviretta : 
Cor and Gor. 
Words by F. C, Burnand. Music by Arthur Sullivan. 
James John Cox (a journeyman hatter) Mr Arthur Sullivan, 
John James Box —_ (a Journeyman printer) Mr Arthur Cecil. 
Sergt. Bouncer (late of the Dampshire Yeomanry) Mr Barnby. 
Scene—An elegantly furnished Apartment in Bouncer’s Mansion. 
At the Piano Mr Otto Goldschmidt. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr Oscar Browning. 


| 
| 





I remained, and saw, and heard. A most excruciating perform- 
ance. One long peal of laughter, which never stopped till it was 
over. Arthur Sullivan’s Cox was sublimity pur et simple. Arthur 
Cecil’s Box was like boxing the compass, if I may so express 
myself; it was boxing all round, boxwood and (pace F.C. B.) box- 
could, a box as full of well as Pandora's box of ill. Joseph Barnby’s 
Bouncer was a side-splitter, or rather a sides-splitter, for, to 
survive, it was necessary to hold both sides—a bouncer, indeed, a 
caution, andacure. ‘The comedy of the whole performance was 
ineffable, including the comic pianoforte, so comically touched by 
Otto Goldschmidt, and the “elegantly furnished apartment,” 
wherein was no furniture to speak of. The entire affair, never- 
theless, was racy of the raciest, and thoroughly enjoyed by an 
enthusiastic audience of 400 (including some extremely fair ladies), 
which brought in a round sum for the English Church Building 
Fund at Pontresina, Having no time to stay for supper with the 
distinguished artists who had taken part in the performance (or 
performances), I walked back again (by the Albola) to Ciir (eur 
Ciir >—“ that’s the core of it,” Nym would have said), in by many 
degrees a fiercer tempest than the other two. I was literally blown 
past the cabin (where I would fain have stopped), and the hostelry, 
further down (where I would fain have stopped), landing—who 
knows (or cares) how ?—at the currish hotel where travellers to 
the Via Mala put up, and where I saw the ghost of Clement Scott 
eating bread and cheese. It was “awfully jolly.” I did not 
awake till next morning, and was dreaming ail night of “ Hush- 
a-bye, bacon,” and— 

-D$—5 9 — ———_—_,-—}_-—_- _—_ 

So: 

SZ Te A > 
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P.S.—I shall never forget this adventure. 








Groker Roores, 








Brusse1s.—The Theatre de la Monnaie re-opened with L’ Africaine, 
contrary to the practice for some years past of inaugurating the season 
with Les Huguenots. The second opera was Mignon. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The ‘‘ Intendancy,” or Managers, of 
the United Town Theatres have offered a prize of 1,500 marks for 
the best opera. In the choice of their subjects composers are not 
bound down to any condition, except that they shall not send in 
works which, either wholly or partially, have ever been performed 
or published before. Furthermore, the composers will have to pro- 
vide their own librettos, which may be serious or comic. In con- 
sideration of the very moderate sum offered as prize, the successful 
candidate will be entitled to the exceptionally high rate of 15 per 
cent. on the gross receipts. Works may be sent in up to the Ist 
August, 1880, and the judges’ award will be made public on the 15th 
of the same month. The opera selected will, if possible, be pro- 
duced at the end of 1880 or the beginning of 1881. All MSS. must 
be addressed to the Intendancy without naming the sender, but 
with a sealed envelope containing the author’s correct name and 
address. The MS. and the envelope must bear one and the same 
motto, ‘and must not be written by the author himself.” This 
last condition is not clear, What those who drew up the announce» 
ment wished probably to notify is that the mottoes on the MS. and 
envelope must not be in the author’s hand, 
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DEATH OF MR METZLER. 


(From the ‘Saturday Musical Review, Sept. 6.” ) 


It is with the deepest regret that we announce the death 
of Mr George T. Metzler, one of the proprietors of the Satur- 
day Musical Review, and head of the firm which has for so 
many years occupied a foremost place among the musical 
houses of the metropolis. Writing as we do with the full 
consciousness of the irreparable loss which has been sustained 
by those who are deprived of the loving care of husband and 
father by this comparatively sudden end to an active and use- 
ful life, it is impossible to do more than offer the family of 
our departed friend our sincere sympathy in their affliction, 
and express a hope that at this sad hour of bereavement 
they may receive comfort and strength. To that larger 
circle of the late Mr Metzler’s personal friends, among whom 
it has been the privilege of the Editor of this paper to be 
numbered for many years, his death will be the cause of regret 
as genuine and as deep as it is possible to imagine; for his 
kindliness of heart and, above all, his innate power of sym- 
pethy, at once won the affection of those with whom he was 
wrought into near relations. By that still wider circle of ac- 
quaintances who knew Mr Metzler in the arrangements of the 
business which he inherited from his father, and over the for- 
tunes of which he had watched with all the interest of opening 
manhood and maturer years, his death will be almost as 
deeply deplored as by those who knew him more intimately ; 
for his clearness of head and integrity of purpose were scarcely 
less conspicuous than the ability which made him fully equal 
to the responsibilities resting upon him. Socially, Mr. 
Metzler was full of geniality, and no man played the host toa 
large number of friends with more genuine bonhommie or more 
perfect ease ; his hospitality was, in fact, like the good man’s 
offering—it blessed both him who gave and him who accepted 
it. His artistic taste and conversational powers made him a 
right pleasant companion, and his long spells of foreign travel 
had given him that knowledge of men and places which con- 
tributes so much to the pleasurable memories of life, and fits 
those who have been privileged to enjoy it to shine in society. 
The natural gifts which Mr. Metzler possessed were shown 
in the verses which he wrote in the few leisure intervals of 
his busy life, and as a song-writer he achieved a popularity 
which made his lyrics always welcome to composers, many of 
whom, including the late Mrs George March (Virginia Gabriel), 
Mdme Sainton-Dolby, the late Henry Smart, and Mr. J. L 
Hatton, have set his words to music with a success which was 
in no slight measure due to the grace and inspiration of the 
words. Impossible it is, as it ever must be, for one who has 
lost a friend to do him justice in the inevitably cold lines of a 
newspaper column, but those who knew Mr Metzler will, we 
are convinced, admit that it would be difficult to say too 
much in affectionate testimony of his worth. The good name, 
which his father won in public and in private, he hands on 
enriched by another well spent life to his two sons, and it will 
be not the least sincere of the prayers which will be offered 
by sorrowing friends around the open grave this day that the 
memory of the good father who has been called to his rest may 
serve as the lode-star of the young life of his boys. In this, 
and in many other ways, the good he did will, in the words of 
our great poet, ‘“‘live after him;” and if, as many fondly 
believe, it is given to those who have passed into the shadow- 
land to watch over those whom they have left for a season, we 
are very sure that the father will never cease thus to regard his 
children to whom his devotion was so intense. The readers of 
this paper have owed much to the intellect and thought of Mr 
Metzler, who, from the time when he became its proprietor, 
never ceased to take an active part in its direction; and, as we 

recall the numberless hours of pleasant converse which we 
have enjoyed with him on its management, it seems impossible 
to realize that Death has stepped in and robbed editor and 
readers of one whose judgment was seldom at fault, and 
whose advice was always welcome. To his old friend and 
poe in the firm, for which only recently a new house had 
een erected, over the progress of which they had jointl 
watched, we tender our heartfelt ma ge as also to all 
those who, from long connection with the various branches 
of the business, will feel with us that they have lost 4 — 











Sig. Sangiorgi, director of the Liceo Musicale, Ferrara, has been 


stopping in Milan, 





MERCHISTOUN HALL. 
Specification of private organ built for Mr J. Antill by Mr A. 
Hunter, of Kennington Road, London. 


Great OrGAN (CC to G).—Double diapason, metal, 16 feet, 56 pipes ; 
open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; bell diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; stopped 
diapason, metal and wood, 8 feet, 56; clarabella, wood, 8 feet, 56; gamba, 
metal, 8 feet, 56 ; principal, metal, 4 feet, 56; flute, wood, 4 feet, 56; fif- 
teenth, metal, 2 feet, 56; mixture, metal, 4 ranks, 224; horn, metal, 8 feet, 
56; clarion, metal, 4 feet, 56. 

SwEtit OrGAN (CC to G).—Donble diapason, metal and wood, 16 feet, 
56 pipes; open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; stopped diapason, metal, 8 feet, 
56; bell gamba, metai, 8 feet, 56; bell gamba, metal, 4 feet, 44; principal, 
metal, 4 feet, 56; mixture, metal, 3 ranks, 168; cornopean, metal, 8 feet, 
56; oboe, metal, 8 feet, 56; hautboy, metal, 8 feet, 44; contra fagotto, 
metal, 16 feet, 56; clarion, metal, 4 feet, 56. 

Cuorr OrGAxw (CC to G).—Open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56 pipes; ker- 
aulophon, metal, 8 feet, 44; lieblich gedact, metal and wood, 8 feet, 56; 
dulcian, metal and wood, 8 feet, 56; flute, metal, 4 feet, 56; lieblich flute, 
metal : nd wood, 4 feet, 56 ; piccolo, wood, 2 feet, 56; * salicional, metal and 
wood, 8 feet, 56; * voix céleste, metal, 8 feet, 44; hautboy, metal, 8 feet, 44; 
clarionet aud bassoon, metal, 8 feet, 56; posaune, metal, 8 feet, 56. 

* Enclosed in small swell. 

Pepa OrGAN (CCC to F).—Open diapason, wood, 16 feet, 42 pipes ; 
violon, metal, 16 feet, 42 pipes ; bourdon, wood, 16 feet, 42; violon, metal, 
8 feet, 42; quint, wood, 10 feet, 42; mixture, metal, 3 ranks, 126; posaune, 
metal, 42, 

Couriers, —Great to pedals; swell to pedals; choir to pedals ; swell to 
great ; swell to choir; tremulant to swell. 

Composition Pepaxs.--Four to great; three to swell; two to pedal 
organ ; one to great organ coupler—double action. 


The bellows, 3 in number, with 6 feeders, are placed in a chamber 
immediately under the organ. 

SumMary.—G@reat organ, 12 stops, 840 pipes; swell organ, 12 
stops, 760; choir organ, 12 stops, 636; pedal organ, 7 stops, 338 ; 
couplers, 6. Total, 49 stops, 2,574 pipes. 

—————— 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 
( To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” ) 

Sir,—A case recently in Arthur Ward, St Thomas's Hospital, so 
aptly illustrates the question asked by Mr Charles Routledge in The 
Limes of to-day, that perhaps you can spare space for its insertion. 
A young and otherwise robust costermonger was admitted for 
obscure nervoussymptomsof a spinal character, associated with partial 
paraplegia. My colleague, Mr Nettleship, kindly examined his eyes. 
He found none of those organic changes which have of late become so 
important in the diagnosis of nervous affections ; but he noted a 
failure to name and recognize colour, which did not agree with the 
usual tests for Daltonism. It occurred to me, on reading his report, 
that the defects might be educational, and not pathologic, like the 
very common and perfectly curable deficiency called ‘‘a bad ear,” 
which simply consists in an untrained condition of the organ of Corti, 
by means of which Helmholtz considers that we estimate the vibra- 
tion-frequency of musical sound. 2 

The Sister of the ward kindly procured me a chromatic alphabet, 
consisting of bright skeins of Berlin wool. This we unexpectedly 
set beforehim. At first he blundered sadly, but with a little practice 
he improved, though the power of associating a particular visual 
impression with a certain name only came slowly. _It took still more 
time to separate near than distant tints, just as a child long confuses 
C and G with Q, B with R, and so forth. Costermonger-like, 
the patient had abundant mother wit, no little application, a keen 
sense of humour, but no education whatever. Through the Sister’s 
kind perseverance he left, cured not only of his nervous symptoms, 
but of what has been concisely termed his pseudo-chromatopsy. 
She has not, I believe, as yet claimed any payment by results. 

Yours, W. H. Stone. 


14, Dean's-yard, Westminster, S.W., Aug. 23. 








T1unNa.—Preparations are already being made at the Imperial 
onus for the Mozart week, which is fixed for the latter part 
of January, and during which all Mozart's — will be rformed. 
The first work rehearsed was Jdomeneus, which has not been given 
here since 1815. The last opera of the cyclus will be, on the 27 th 
January—Mozart’s birthday—Titus, after which will come the Re- 
quiem as a worthy finish to the whole. Besides all the regular a 
pany, Mdlle Bianchi and Mdme Schuch-Proska will take part in the 


performances. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Messrs Gatti have brought their first month to an end with a 
success rather increasing than diminishing. That the course of 
true music, at least in the instance of these entertainments, does 
run smooth, is made apparent in the unvarying attention bestowed 
by a large majority of the audience upon the symphony, on the 
“Beethoven” night. The No. 4 (in B flat), which followed the 
Eroica and preceded the famous C minor— like a Greek maiden 
between two Norse giants,” as Mr Grove, in one of his thoughtful 
analyses, has happily expressed it—came in due order of succession, 
and was quite as warmly appreciated as Nos. 1, 2, and3. We are 
inclined to think that this symphony, as strikingly original as 
anything its composer has left us, is by some of the acknowledged 
critics (Berlioz included) hardly estimated at its proper worth. 
It is a masterpiece, nevertheless, and as unlike any of its eight 
companions as one thing can be unlike another. The conviction, 
in fact, that it is and must be Beethoven’s clearly establishes its 
individuality. Beyond that, its merits speak for themselves. Nor 
is it so uniformly light and cheerful as some among its undisguised 
admirers would insinuate. Take, for instance, the adagio in E 
flat, which is not only melodious and beautiful from end to end, 
but imbued with a certain tender grace that appeals to every 
sympathetic hearer, and causes it to stand out from among 
Beethoven’s works as an inspiration per se. The symphony was 
remarkably well played, under the direction of Mr Cellier, and 
every movement duly applauded. At the same concert Mdme 
Annette Essipoff gave a striking example of her proficiency in the 
music of Chopin, substituting, however, for the promised concerto 
in F (No 2), the andante and finale from the one in E minor and 
major (No 1). About the first of these movements Chopin himself 
writes,—“ 1t is conceived in a romantic, quiet, half-melancholy 
spirit, so as to give the impression of the eye resting on some 
much admired landseape. . . I have made the violins play 
‘con sordini’ (muted). Will that have a good effect ? Time must 
show.” (Moritz Karakowski’s Life, Letters, and Works.) 
Time has shown that the effect is good, more especially when the 
pianoforte part comes from such delicately sensitive fingers as 
those of Mdme Essipoff, swayed, too, by a mind in all respects 
congenial. Later in the evening the accomplished Russian pianist 
gave a nocturne, étude, and mazurka from the same source, in each, 
not for the first time, establishing her right to be regarded as a 

genuine disciple of the greatly extolled Polish “ virtuoso.” 

The symphony on the “Classical” night was Mozart's in its 
way still unequalled G minor, last but two of 49 works of the kind 
bequeathed to the art under diverse conditions by the prolific 
Salzburg musician, and second of the immortal group of three (the 
first being in E flat, the last in C, “ Jupiter,” so styled) which 
completed the series. These, together with many other works, 
were written in 1788, the year after Don Giovanni, within an in- 
terval of less than two months, from June 26 to August 10, 
They differ from each other, with the reservation that the hand 
of Mozart is clearly manifest in all of them, as any three of the 
symphonies of Beethoven. Some prefer the E flat, a well of pure 
melody undefiled, with an andante in A flat, almost unparalleled in 
beauty ; others declare for the bolder and more masculine C major, 
with its elaborately wrought out finale, a fugue constructed upon 
four themes, varied by episodes; but we are greatly in error if, 
at the very least, a large minority of musicians and connoisseurs 
strongly imbued with the poetic affatus do not with one voice 
pronounce in favour of the impassioned “G minor,” which it is 
always a delight to hear when rendered by such thoroughly prac- 
tised executants as those it has been Mr Arthur Sullivan's good 

fortune to bring together. Be that as it may, the Symphony in 
G minor will always rank among the capital productions of one 
who, if Richard Wagner's dictum must be accepted as canonic, is 
the greatest of absolute musicians, The other important orches- 
tral =_ comprised in the selection on this special night was 
Mendelssohn’s concert-overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 
which illustrates instrumentally Goethe's two short poems in one 
(Meersstille and Giliickliche Fahrt), just as Beethoven has done, 
though in a wholly different manner, with voices and instruments 
combined. The second of Mendelssohn’s descriptive overtures— 





or “ programme-overtures,” as it is the fashion to style them—it 
separates the Midsummer Night’s Dream fromthe Hebrides ( Anglic?, 
“Isles of Fingal”), and must have been a favourite with the com- | 
poser, seeing that, written in 1828, he entirely remodelled it six 


years later, and in his own judgment made it “30 times better.” 
He did much the same thing, however, with his Hebrides, giving 
the original manuscript (unpublished) score to his friend Moscheles 
and the re-considered and subsequently printed edition to Sterndale 
Bennett. The two versions were performed, in immediate suc- 
cession, some time ago at the Crystal Palace, under the direction 
of Mr Manns, whereby an excellent opportunity was afforded of 
judging how materially, by condensing and re-casting, he had 
improved his work, the cantabi/e theme in the allegro, assigned to 
the violoncellos, used for a long time (according to Edouard 
Devrient’s interesting “ Recollections”) to pass for a mode of 
salutation or “ Bonjour” among his intimate friends. The vocal 
music in the first part consisted of Handel's “Ifonour and Arms,” 
“ The Monk and the Crusaders,” and “ Ave Maria” of Schubert, and 
“Voi che sapete,” the singers being Mr Frederic King, Mdme, 
Antoinette Sterling (encored), Miss Mary Davies, and Mdlle, 
Dyna Beumer, who is rapidly and not without good cause in- 
gratiating herself in the favour of the public. Mdme Essipoff 
contributed the last two movements of Beethoven’s K flat concerto, 
thus depriving her many admirers of the first and grandest, which 
should hardly occur on a “ Classical” night. Later on, however, 
she showed her versatility in a nocturne by John Field, “ Russian 
Field,” as he was familiarly called, a gigue by the Belgian pianist, 
M. Brassin, and a well-known minuet of Mozart’s arranged for 
the piano. 

The “ English” night was more than usually attractive for those 
who are pleased to learn what our composers at home may be 
doing. Besides the spirited overture to Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle, 
the “ Entr’ acte” and “ Banquet Dance,” from Mr Arthur Sullivan’s 
incidental music to the Tempest, which are happily well-known, 
there were three new pieces, each possessing decided merit. These 
were the prelude to a dramatic cantata, entitled Hagobert, by Mr 
A. Burnett, leader of the orchestra; “Grand March,” for full 
orchestra and military band (Coldstream Guards), by Mr A. D. 
Duvivier ; and last, not least, a symphony in G minor, from the 
ready pen of Mr Hamilton Clarke. Mr Burnett’s prelude is so 
good as to warrant a hope that further excerpts may be made 
public, sooner or later, from this same Hagobert. The March of 
Mr Duvivier is exceedingly effective, built upon striking and well- 
constructed motives, and brilliantly instrumented. The sym- 
phony of Mr Hamilton Clarke, who had already declared his pro- 
ficiency in this the highest form of orchestral music, will certainly 
add to his repute. There is much to admire in every one of the 
four movements; but the finale (“ allegro molto”) at once invites 
attention by the clearness of its design and the rhythmic elasticity 
of its themes, Strongly marked individuality is seldom looked for 
now-a-days; but it is always agreeable to listen to a work which, 
based upon the old-established models, is conducted throughout 
with the sure hand of a practised musician, who finds melodies 
capable of development and knows how to develop them. Mr 
Clarke directed the performance of his Symphony, as Mr Duvivier 
that of his March, and both were honoured by the liveliest de- 
monstrations of approval. In the second part, Mdme Essipoff 
gave the adagio and finale from Weber's E flat concerto so finely 
that it was to be regretted that something by Sterndale Bennett 
had not been allotted to her in the purely English part of the 
programme, such music as that of our great composer for the 
pianoforte being precisely suited to her eminently graceful style 
and marvellously agile fingers. A new quadrille, oddly deno- 
minated “The Times,” upon some popular airs, the production of 
Mr C. Coote, jun., may also be added to the recent English pro- 
ductions. It is decidedly effective, containing solos for some of the 
most popular artists in the band, and seems greatly to please the 
public. The songs were, with one exception, exclusively English. 
The singers were Mdlle Dyna Beumer, Messrs Lloyd and Maybriok ; 
the exception referred to being on the part of the lady, who gave 
the familiar polacca from I Puritant with the utmost grace and 
finish. Saturday’s programme was entirely miscellaneous, and 
calls for no special notice. 








Halévy's almost forgotten opera, Guido et Ginevra, is among the 
novelties promised at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

ScarsorovcH.—Mdme Alice Barth has been singing in Fox’s new 
cantata, The Babes in the Wood, at the Aquarium, in place of Mdme 
Bauermeister (who is suffering from indisposition), and with such 
success as to lead to a re-engagement early in October, 
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HAGGIS, 


(From a Correspondent on the Rhine. ) 


A competent italian critic writes of the decadence of italian art 
he quotes that since 1877 at the italian stages 51 operas have 
been produced 4 (four) of which only were sucsesfull four others 
were good and all the rest have only had the chance of one repre- 
sentation which leaves 36 very badly receved. 

— Opera writers are more fortunate every Opera a sucsess 
visa Sullivan Cellier etc. 

Rubinstein’s new Opera Nero is in preparation at Hamburg 
where it will be played this winter. 

Hanover.—Bizet’s Carmen will be a novelty here, it will be 
given under (of course) Bulows direction and baton . . . . 

FraNKFURT.—The Vienna Prima donna Mme Wilt is singing 
here with great succsess. 

MaYENcE.—Minnie Hauk is engaged for 3 nights she will sing 
in Carmen in German. 

PrEsBURG.—The eminent Abbée Stanislaus Neyrat the pro- 
moter musica seria of Lyons has discovered the long lost score of 
Mehiil’s Coronation Mass of Napoleon I, the score was lost since 
then, and the indefatigable Abbée has traced the work at the 
Cathedral library of this city, and is ia Treaty to restore it to the 
archives of Paris. 

Vienna.—Ludwig Strauss is begining a Tour with his band 
through Germany, ending at Hamburg—(a good chance for 
Mrss A & L Gatti to make them come over the river and make 
the Londoner happy and merry). 

Densan--Oleebaeb’e Madame Favart is drawing large houses 
every night Mme Gerstinger being the heroine a sucses—nog niht 
dagewesen. 

A new american star Miss Mary Miiller of Chicago which 
studied in Vienna is engaged at Mayence for the winter season— 
(when she sings of course it’ll be the Miiller Lieder). It is not 
certain that Adelina Patti will sing in Berlin. (Why not? diffi- 
cult—to say.) 

Mayence.—The Town band has now finished the sumer Con- 
certs with a Benefiz Concert for the conductor the talented 
Violinist and bandmaster Herr Emil Mahr at the Anlage a 
splendid Terrace overlooking the Rhine and Maine, and the lovely 
mountains of the Taunus and Feldberg—(a splendid place a 
garden like Paradise, good coffee beer and wine). Entrance 50 
pfenig (6d)—And the following Programme. Nothing less for a 
Garden Concert in Germany—worth imitation in old England. 
[Programme not to hand.—®, 5.] 

CorgsPponDANcE.—In the article Munich about the Sangerbund 
on the 23 August amongst the new works rea'l—Siegeshymne by 
Fritz Gernshiiimer not Gernsleiner. 

















ENGLISH SONGS. 
( To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” ) 


Srr,—The recent correspondence in your columns concerning the 

neglect of English songs by English singers seems to me to point to 
a fault of a very obvious and glaring character, which it is high time 
for the members of the musical profession to correct. 
_ Every schoolboy has been taught how easy it is to convert sense 
into by defective elocution; and in my childhood the 
illustrations of this were commonly taken from the Bible. We 
used to hear of an imaginary clergyman who read ‘‘ The old prophet 
said unto his sons, ‘ saddle me the ass,’ and they saddled him.” Or 
that the Witch of Endor set food before Saul and before his ser- 
vants, ‘‘and they did eat.” It would not be difficult to multiply 
examples. 

Now, English songs, generally speaking, have been set to music, 
and they are very often sung, by persons who have never learnt to 
read, i do not mean by those who, in the words of Dickens, are 
‘unfamiliar with the shapes and in utter darkness as to the mean- 
ing of those mysterious symbols so abundant over the shops and at 
the corners of the streets, and on the doors, and in the windows ;” 
but only by those who have never acquired the art of expressing the 
sense of written composition by the careful management of the 
voice, The consequence is that the tones required by the accom- 
paniment are frequently at hopeless variance with those required by 
the meaning of the words; and the performers, as a rule, do not 
even seem to be aware of the discrepancy, far less to look upon it as 
an evil. There is a popular ballad containing a sentence which ends 
with the word ‘‘sleeping,” and which should be read slowly and 
with an emphatic falling inflection. This sentence is so set to music 
that it is sung rapidly upon an ascending scale, and the word 
‘sleeping ” is at last brought out with a shriek which might wake 








the dead. Although comparatively few persons are able to read, 
not because it is the most difficult of all arts, but only because it is 
the most neglected and the worst taught, there are still great 
numbers who recognize the difference Tetween good reading and 
bad, or who even, without the advantage of a standard of compari- 
son, feel dimly that there is something wanting about the latter. 
For all these people an English song, as it is commonly composed 
and executed, is unsatisfactory in a sense which they might often be 
unable to explain; and they not unnaturally prefer a song in a 
foreign language which they do not understand, and in which, there- 
fore, a complete divergence of the sense from the music may easily 
escape their observation. 

A short time ago I was invited to an ‘‘at home.” When I arrived 
the house was very full, but an American lady was singing ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” and to say that a pin might have been heard to drop 
would give only an inadequate idea of the intensity of the listeni 
and of the absoluteness of the silence. There was not in the crowd 
room the rustle of a dress, there was hardly an unrestrained breath- 
ing. The singing of this lady bore to that which one is accustomed 
to hear the sort of relation which the reading of the late Mr Bellew 
bore to that of aclass of Sunday School children. Every syllable 
had its just emphasis, every word its accurate expression. The 
2 rs simplicity and pathos of the old ballad were increased tenfold 

y its association with the music. Still more strange to relate, the 
accompaniment was played by a gentleman who abstained from 
independent fireworks on his own account. He did not drown the 
exquisite modulation of the voice at the most tender or expressive 
passages, nor did he even sit on the keyboard in the intervals between 
the stanzas. The singer was steadied and supported by a gentle 
ripple of sweet melody, and that was all. At the conclusion of the 
song the tribute paid to the artist was of no common order. The 
occasion was not one which could be satisfied by such phrases as 
‘* Thanks, how charming.” 

I am quite sure, Sir, that if people who aspire to sing English 
songs would first learn to read them, and would then refuse to sing 
them to accompaniments which either confuse or contradict their 
meaning, we should soon hear no more of the choice of songs in 
preee an, etmes for the delectation of English audiences, nor would 
the most appropriate motto for our singers and composers continue 
to be, as at present, Vox er Prarerea NIBIL. 





Sir, —Music is a subject upon which many venture, but often proves 
a dangerous one to those who have not made it their special study. 
Even our great novelists show how little they understand its bear- 
ings, and it is, therefore, not surprising that it should have proved a 
** Will-o’-the-wisp” to your correspondent ‘‘ Vox,” and led him 
away from the question at issue. 

There is a broad distinction to be drawn between ‘‘ English songs ” 
and ‘‘popular ballads.” It need hardly be maintained that the 
song-writers of England are sufficiently conversant with the genius 
of their language to be able to set it, but possibly your correspondent 
is less acquainted with their works than with the amateur produc- 
tions of the hour which usurp their place. High-class songs by 
English writers are left unsung, and consequently remain unknown. 
because singers, not content with the fees they receive for their 
services, must needs have a royalty on each copy of the ballad they 
introduce besides. To this abominable system we owe it that 
English concert programmes contain either miserable ditties of the 
Claribel school or foreign importations of questionable value. It is 
so firmly established, however, that an English song to which a 
royalty is not attached has no chance of being heard. How seldom, 
too, do we hear the fine songs of Schubert and the great composers of 
Germany? How can public taste improve when, instead of 
endeavouring to elevate it, singers thrive on the frivolous taste they 
help to perpetuate? I am, Sir, yours obediently, ARTHUR O'LEARY. 

September 6. 





MANCHESTER TOWN HALL, 
Programme of Organ Recital by Mr J. Kendrick Pyne. 
SaTuRDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th:— 





Grand Offertorium wae ree = sas .-- Lefébure Wely. 
Romance... a bes H.S.H. The Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg. 
Preludium et Fuga, in C major aca .. J. 8. Bach. 
Lieder ohne Worte ‘ ; Th. Salomé. 
Petite Valse + L Henselt. 

Trio _ ee ee Pe ee 

March and Chorus, Ruins of Athens Beethoven. 








Wertmar.—Franz Liszt has addressed a highly flattering letter to 
Herr Otto Lessmann, complimenting the latter on his pupil, Mdlle 
Minna Sciubro, who sang recently at two sacred concerts under 
Liszt’s direction in the principal church, 
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WAIFS. 

Sig. Auteri is composing a new opera, to be entitled Stella. 

Le Roi de Lahore has been performed at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Ayres. 

M. Grau was to open the New York Fifth Avenue Theatre on the 
10th inst. 

Sig. Abrugnedo, the tenor, has returned from Buenos Ayres 
to Milan, 

Kretschmer’s opera of Heinrich der Léwe will shortly be performed 
in Hamburgh. 

The Théatre des Galeries St Hubert, Brussels, has re-opened with 
Les Cloches de Corneville. 

A comic opera, The Wreck of the Pinafore, has been written by a 
San Francisco musician. 

A novel place of entertainment, the Teatro Polioramico, will 
shortly be opened in Milan. 

The Coliseo, Buenos Ayres, has found a purchaser named Montero, 
who gave 800,000 reis for it. 

During her German tour, Mdme Adelina Patti will appear once at 
the Theatre Royal Dresden in Lucia. 

Sig. Stagno, previous to returning from South America, will sing 
next month at some concerts in Rio Janeiro. 


There is a good deal of shooting at Leadville. ‘‘ Probably,” 
observes the Chicayo Times, ‘‘ because the place is lode-ed.” 


The operatic novelties this winter at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, 
will be Bizet’s Carmen and Hector Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict. 


In consequence of the failure of the manager, the Teatro Alfieri, 
Turin, is being temporarily carried on by a company of private 
gentlemen. 

According to report, the novelties this season at the Italian Opera, 
St Petersburgh, will include Le Roi de Lahore, La Regina di Saba, 
and Boito’s Mefistofele. 


At the Teatro Manzoni, Rome, three operas, new for that city : 
Napoli di Carnovale, Rabagas, and Le Donne Curiose, will be per- 
formed in the course of the season. 


A concert was recently advertised to be given in Warmbrunn by 
Mdlle Clara Meyer from ‘‘Kullak’s Laboratory.” ‘This is the first 
intimation that pianists are chemical products. 


The King of the Belgians has conferred on M. J. F. Janssens the 
Civic Decoration, Ist Class, in recognition of that gentleman’s 
services during twenty-five years as bandmaster of the Civic Guard 
of Antwerp. 


‘Chesterfield said, and thousands re-echo the cry,” we read in the 
Poston (U.S.) Post, ‘that no one is excusable for being out of the 
fashion, but we should like to know what the deuce a man is to do 
who married when blondes were in fashion.” 


The performance of the complete series of Wagner's Nibelungen 
operas will commence at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, on the 
15th inst. Herr Jager will be the Siegfried. Another such per- 
formance will not take place before next May. 


“I went into a drug-store””—writes an American editor—‘ to 
procure some morphine for a sick friend. The night-clerk, evidently 
fearing I meant self-murder, objected to give it without a doctor's 
voucher. ‘Nonsense !’—I said—‘Do I look suicidal?’ Gazing 
intently for half-a-minute, that clerk replied : ‘I don't know. Seems 
to me, if J looked like you, I should xl myself straight away.’” 


THE HEART OF GOLD.* 
(Impromptu for Music, ) 
In the days when sorrow’s bitter tide 
Swept over my life, a Heart of Gold 
Bent low in its love, until pain and pride, 
Like mists ’fore the sunbeams, backward roll’d. 


Ah! Fate was stronger than Love ! and soon 
New storm-clouds gathered in dense array ; 

And ’mid their wild darkness my one sweet boon 
Was born on Death’s pinions far away. 

So now I am lone; yes, quite, quite lone! 
No lips I kiss, and no hand I hold; 

3ut again ere long, when the toil is done, 
I shall clasp in Heaven my Heart of Gold! 

* Copyright. A Souvpirer’s DauGcurter. 











NOON—IN THE WOODS.* 


The autumn air is soft and sweet, 
The grass is turning brown, 
The birds are silent ; at our feet 
The leaves are falling down. 
No longer now the oak-tree hideth 
The heaven above— 
All things pass, Ah! what abideth ? 
Onlp Love. 


Your face is fair, your eyes are bright, 
And yet there comes a day 
When your dear eyes must lose their light, 
And all your gold be grey. 
Springtime passes, pleasure glideth, 
Joys remove, 
Beauty fades. Ah! what abideth? 
Dnip Love. 


How soon the end will be, who knows ? 
Neither I, nor you, 
When both our eyes shall be as those 
That God gives sleep unto ; 
When the turf, cast o’er us, hideth 
The sun above ; 
When we perish—what abideth ? 
Duly Love. 








* Copyright. 


Bupa-Pestu.—The third number of the Magyar Zenészetti Lexicon 
(Hungarian Musical Levicon) has just been issued. It is edited by 
Professor Ségh, and, besides explaining technical expressions and 
foreign words, contains the biographies of all Hungarian musicians, 
eminent amateurs, instrument makers, &c. Each number costs 70 
kreutzers. Number 3 reaches from ‘‘G” to ‘ Lyricus.” Its more 
important biographies are those of Etelka Gerster, Henrik Gobbi, 
Carl Goldmark, Istvan (Stephen) Heller, Carl Huber, J. N. Hummel, 
J. Joachim, Gyula (Julius) Kaldy, Franz Korbay, C. Kiszeghi, J. 
and V. Langer, and Franz Liszt. The last article extends over 19 
pages. 

FLorENcE.—The following appeal has been published here in favour 
of the memorial it is proposed to erect to Guido d’Arezzo: ‘‘ The 
monument to Guido, which was commenced under the auspices of 
those illustrious composers, Rossini, Pacini, and Mercadante, is 
still unfinished for want of funds. The Commune of Arezzo, which, 
to do honour to its son, one of the glories of our country, has incurred 
immense sacrifices (the site for the monument cost 400,000 francs), 
has just made a fresh appeal to musicians and lovers of music in all 
countries, Can we in the face of such a state of things remain 
indifferent ? Does not Guido d’Arezzo belong to the whole world ? 
Let us prove we all agree when a good work is involved. The 
poorest among us can contribute something. The smallest dona- 
tions will be thankfully received. They may be addressed to the 
Delegate General, the Commendatore Kraus, Junr. (Florence, 10, Via 
dei Cerretani), who undertakes also to forward subscription lists.” 


Beriin.—Herr Julius Liebig has issued a circular announcing his 
intention of coming here in October, with his full orchestra from the 
Kursaal at Ems. He says, among other things, that one of his 
objects is ‘‘to organize every a, in various parts of the town, 
regularly recurring popular Symphonic Concerts, and to supply a 
want by establishing a Concert Orchestra in all respects able to 
satisfy the the demands made on it as such.” He offers the services 
of his Orchestra to vocal institutions, associations, and artists. He 
then goes on to say that, as his Orchestra consists exclusively of 
thoroughly accomplished and zealous professional musicians, whose 
time is not taken up by any nig foot it is not only able to 
attend rehearsals at any hour (even in the morning) but also ‘‘ to take 
a duly warm and ideal interest in them.” Another inducement held 
out by Herr Liebig is that he is so placed pecuniarily with regard to 
the members of his band as not to be under the necessity of charging 
for every rehearsal. The orchestra is thus constituted: 1 harp, 
8 first violins, 6 second violins, 4 tenors, 4 violoncellos, 4 double 
basses, 2 flutes (one piccolo), 2 oboes (English horn), 2 clarinets 
2 bassoons, 4 horns, 1 cornet-d-piston, 2 trumpets, alto, tenor, an 
bass trombone, tuba, kettle-drums, small drum, large drum, 
cymbals, and triangle. Such an orchestra has long been wanted 
here, and there is a good chance of Herr Liebig’s venture proving in 
every way waccastel. 
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HENRY SMART’S ORGAN MUSIC. 


THREE ANDANTES, intended for Introductory or Middle 
Voluntaries (dedicated to his friend, W. T. Best) :— 
1, ANDANTE in A ake 
2. ANDANTE CON MOTO in F 
8, ANDANTE CON MOTO in C 


A SERIES OF ORGAN PIECES in Various Styles :— 
CON MOTO in B flat ai aad 
MODERATO CON MOTO (a three-part Study) i in LE hea 
. ALLEGRO MAESTOSO in G (with Chorale) ek 
ALLEGRO MODERATO in A 
CON MOTO MODERATO (en forme a ouverture) i: in 2D min, 








HENRY SMART’S VOCAL MUSIC. 


SONGS. 


A PILGRIM IN THIS VALE OF TEARS (Sacred) ... 

A SPANISH SERENADE ... 

AUTUMN SONG 

BESSIE BELL 

BIRD OF MY HEART 

COME AGAIN SPRING 

DO YOU THINK OF THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE, JEANIE ' 
DOWN, DOWN WITH THE SORROWS (Bacchanalian Song) 
HIM I LOVE DEARLY ‘ ‘ 
I BEHELD A FLOWER BLOOMING 

I CANNOT TELL ... 

I COME FROM THE WOODS 

I DREAM OF THEE AT MORN 

I’M UNDER THY WINDOW (Serenade) 

IN YOUTH’S HAPPY MORNING 

0 COME BLEST DAYS (Sacred) .. “a 

0 SAY YOU WILL COME BACK 70 ME 

0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE 


i) 
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3 
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3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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COME, LET US BEGONE... +s 
FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS (Sacred) er 
GENTLE SPRING IN SUNSHINE CLAD 

HOW SIGHS THE GALE OF MORNING ; 
HOW SWEET WHEN THE SHADOW IS PASSING... 

I PRAISED THE EARTH IN BEAUTY SEEN (Sacred) 


eowwwo 
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ONLY A ROSE - 

POOR FADED FLOWERS... 

ROSE OF MAY 

SUMMER TIME 

TELL ME, SWEET ZEPHYR 

THE DAY IS DONE 

THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE 

THE FISHERMAN’S WELCOME 

THE GLEANER MAIDEN 

THE HEART’S LAST DREAM 

THE MIDNIGHT RIDE ... 

THE MINNESINGER’S DREAM 

THE SAILOR-BOY’S MOTHER .... 

THE STAR AMONG THE FLOWERS ... 
THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER 
THE TALISMAN aed 

THE VANQUISHED BANNER a 
THRO’ EVERY CHANCE AND CHANGE 


DUETS. 


LO! THE LILIES OF THE FIELD (Sacred) . “ 
| PRAISE YE THE LORD WITH TABRET AND LUTE (Sacred) 
THE HAPPY HOURS 
| THE SWALLOW CAME AGAIN IN SPRING . 
THERE’S LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 





VOCAL TRIOS (Treble Voices). 


BIRD OF THE MORNING (Canone) 

HARK! WHAT MEAN THESE HOLY VOICES (a Three-part 
Carol) és 

LIFE NOR DEATH ‘SHALL Us DISSEVER (Sacred) 

NYMPHS OF AIR AND ANCIENT SEA 


6 


THE GLOW-WORM 
THE BUTTERFLY ... 
SUNRISE 
FIRST GIFT OF SPRING 
| REST THEE ON THIS MOSSY PILLOW 





LONDON : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Acts. 


BY 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


mplete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
ey French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, d&e., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
French w ords : — 
STANZE (Basso)—‘“‘ Fuggitivo e tremante ” ... 
ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel at. - 
ROMANZA (Mezzo ell “Non conosci il bel suol » e Knowest 
thou the land”’) 4 
DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano ¢ e Tenore)—** “Le gai adre rondinelle 
. TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor’ a 
STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta’” 
DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—* Non darti aleun pensier ” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un garzoncel ” 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ Addio Mignon fa cere”... 
. RECIT. (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—‘* Ella e la presso a Tui” 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“‘ Sofferto hai tu? conosci il ‘duol * 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—** Io son Tit unia la bionda ” . ; 





worm 
Swen 


Ni oon 


halide 


PO CIA 


no 


5. CORO—* Orsii se iog!iam le vele” on 
3. NINNA-NANNA (Basso) —“ Del suo cor ce: ulmai le pe ne”... 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘“‘ Ali non crede a l'afflita nel vergin suo eandore’ 
&. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ” 
9, PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—“‘ O vergin Maria il as sta conte” 
20, FORLANA (Soprano)—* Finche resti al prato un fior”  .. oe 
. ARTA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” . 
22, RONDO GAV OTTA (Mezzo Soprano) —“ In veder 1’ ‘amats L sts inza a’ alle” 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera complete 

oe see one Overture 
Danse Bohémienne ... 5s. 
Romance de Mignon... 5s. 
Duo des Hirondelles ... 5s. | 
AUG. BAZiLLE ... . 
ALFRED HENRY 
7 J 
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. BIZET 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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Adieu Mignon ... con ee 
Polonaise de Philine ... 6s. 
O Printemps oa sees 4s, 
Entr’acte gavotte 

Valse sentimentale ... 
Souvenirs-transcriptions 

Polonaise m 

Fantuisie-transe ription 

Fantaisie variée 

Fantaisie-transcription 

Fantaisie variée 


CH. B. LYSBERG 
CH. NEUSTEDT ... 





E, KETTERER 
Ditto i 
D. KRUG ... 
J. CH. HESS 
TH, OESTEN 


Romance et duo des Hirondelles.. 


Grand fantaisie 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fantaisie élégante 


NAAMVIBVIABMUAAWS 


G. TREDHE Romance de Mignon 


EASY PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Petite fantaisie y a 
3 petites transcriptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... a 
Fantaisie facile (Sty: rienne) 
Petite fantaisie - 
Romance de Mignon 
Duo des Hirondel'es 
Valse de Philine 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Polonaise de Titania 
Romance de Wilhem 
"DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille & 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse aoe 
Polka ... 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 
Mignon valse ... 
Suite de valses 
Polka des Hirondelles Pe 
» Mignon polka (entr’acte) ... 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Overture one 
Deux suites concertantes am 
Pot-Pourri . one 
Entr’acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Be. Entr’acte Gavotte ; 
: Piano and Cornet als 
Piano and Violin ... 


8. CRAMER 
J. L. BATTMAN . 
A. GODARD 
H. VALIQUET 
A. CROISEZ 
D. KRUG ... 
F, WACHS. 

Ditto 0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


. each 


. each 
. each 
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STRAUSS 
Ditto 
Ditto 
ARBAN 
. MEY 
6: GODFREY 
OLIVIER METRA 
EM. DESGRANGES 
F, ZIKOFF 


i 


~- 


AMBROISE THOMAS . 
PAUL BERNARD oo 
G. W. MARKS ..., 
AUG. BAZILLE - 

J. RYUMMEL 

O. METRA ... 


aI2Ianon 


ANSCHUTZ, J. ... 
Piano and Flute 
Piano and Violoncello. 
Piano and Clarionette .. 
GUILBAUT, E. ... 


LEVRQUE, EMILE 
SARASA 


‘pnthemenoeden 


‘* Pot-pourri,” pour cornet seul .., 


Six mélodies pour violon ... 

Romance et gavotte, pour violon (avec 
piano) 2 

“ Connais- tu le pays,” paraphrase pour 
violon, orgue ou harmonium, et piano 


(Epir1ons pe MM. HEUGEL er CTE., Paris.) 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244. REGENT ST., W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
ther similar instruments. 

" CHAPPE ELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 

have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 

splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


rices. 
* Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manvuracturep ny CLOUGH & WAEESS, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITE, ORGAN, 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR ‘SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ, 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwakp F. RimMBAULtT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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